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COMMENT 


Wuen the Democratic State convention of New York nomi- 
nated WituiAm Ranpo.ru Hearst for Governor it committed 
suicide. When it endorsed a man who had already accepted 
ihe nomination of another party, and therewith a platform 
radically different from that framed at Buffalo, it deliberately 
renounced all claim upon the fealty of Democratic. voters. 
In 1896 a voter may have felt some doubt as to whether he 
could repudiate Bryan, the nominee of the Chicago conven- 
tion and still call himself a Democrat. He will be troubled 
by no such doubt in the case of Hearst. We look, therefore, 
for the almost total collapse of the Democratic party in the 
State next November, outside of the city of New York, and, 
within the city, for the indignant and concerted abandon- 
ment by every decent Democrat of the ticket made at Buffalo. 
We confidently expect to see IIkarst beaten even more dis- 
astrously than was Bryan ten years ago, when McKIntey, it 
will be remembered, had a plurality of more than 268,000. 
That may not be the end of Hearst, for a man who controls 
nine newspapers is hard to kill. But how can it fail to be 
the end of the Democratic party in the Empire State. There 
will be a dwarfed, despised, misbegotten, and misshapen 
thing known as the Hearst party; and Tammany Hall, in 
the sense defined by JeromME—an organization constructed 
and maintained, not for political, but for criminal, purposes 
—will doubtless still exist. But the party of the CLINToNs, 
of Van Buren, of Wricut and Marcy, of Seymour and TiL- 
DEN and CLEVELAND, will be dead. It has exhibited in its 
time an astonishing vitality. It survived the civil war. It 
survived Twerrep. From its shattering and seemingly fatal 
defeat in 1896 it rallied so quickly that, two years later, it 
came within less than 18,000 votes of beating THroporr 
RoosrveLtt. A party which has withstood such shocks might 
have been trusted to prove once more indestructible had it 
gone down in a fight for its principles, with its flag flying, 
and its face to the foe. For the- political suicide, however, 
what resurrection can there be? 

Looking back, it is hard for any of us to see how the 
Democratic party in the State of New York could have been 
saved. Apparently, the time had come for it to die. Such 
men as JEROME, OsporNe, Sureparp, ApamM, and McC Le.ian 
did their best to reseue it, but their strength was not equal 
to the task. From the moment the Hearst and Murpuy 
combination got control at Buffalo of the committee on cre- 
dentials it was seen that the former’s nomination was inevi- 
table. There may have been some blunders on the part of 
ITkarst’s opponents. There were blunders also on the other 


side. TIkarst and Murvity won, in spite of their blunders, 


because they were willing to use the bludgeon and the bribe, 
and because,’ in the disorganized and demoralizing condition 
of the party, a sufficient number of delegates could be bullied 
or bought. 


The nomination, however, which has cost Hearst 
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so much, is worthless, because, as we have said, it has not 
the faintest chance of being ratified at the ballot-box. 


The Republican party and all good citizens have reason to 
rejoice that the Republican and Democratic State conven- 
tions were held on the same day, and that the former body 
postponed the choice of a nominee for the Governorship until 
the decision reached by the latter could be known. We have 
no doubt, indeed, that either Governor Hiccins or Lieutenant- 
Governor Bruck could have beaten Hearst, but where so 
much is at stake it would have been folly to put forward any 
but the very strongest candidate. The man on whom the 
Republican convention finally united—Cuaries. E. Hugues 
—is certain to poll a tremendous vote in the city of New 
York, and will get not only the support of his own party, 
but that of all reputable Democrats throughout the State. It 
is true that he has had 110 experience in legislative or admin- 
istrative functions. Neither could Samurt J. Titpen point 
to much of such experience when he was put forward to head 
the Democratic ticket. What will be needed next year in 
the Governor’s chair at A'bany is a man of integrity, ability, 
and iron resolution. IJTlvGiues fills the bill. If he is alive 
next November he will be elected Governor. 








Our Federal government is evidently determined to  re- 
store peace and order in Cuba and to avert the destruction 
of the sugar and tobacco industries. This it means to ac- 
complish by persuasion, if possible; but in the last resort 
by force. When, on the morning of Wednesday, September 
19, Seeretary Tarr and Assistant-Secretary Bacon reached 
Havana, they embarked at once upon an earnest and a wel!- 
planned attempt to bring about an agreement between the 
PaLMA government and the insurgents. They proceeded to 
hear both sides. They insisted upon conferring not only 
with the accredited spokesman of the Liberal party, Sefior 
ZAYAs, but also with those members of the same party who 
have been kept in prison for some weeks, and with the in- 
surgent commanders in the field. To this end a truce was 
arranged, and up to the time when we go to press it has 
been observed with tolerable fidelity. It is difficult, of course, 
zn a civil war for rebel leaders to secure absolute obedience 
from bands operating at a distance, but there seems to be 
no doubt that in the provinces of Santa Clara, IHlavana, and 
Pinar del Rio there have been very few infractions of the 
armistice. The insurgent levies have shown themselves at 
least as amenable to discipline in this respect as the govern- 
ment forces. 


Prospects for patching up the differences of Liberals and 
Moderates were good until September 25, but the news that 
comes from the island as we go to press is that the labors 
of Messrs. Tarr and Bacon are likely to come to naught 
because of the unwillingness of President PaumMa and _ the 
Moderates to meet the Liberals half zway. The Moderates, 
as appears at this writing, prefer American -intervention to 
the ascendancy of the Liberals, or to such an agreement as 
might lead to Liberal ascendancy at the next election. It is 
announced that President Patma has called a session of the 
Cuban Congress, to meet on Friday, September 28, at which 
his resignation and that of Vice-President Capote will be 
presented. The contention of the Moderates is that they have 
been unjustly treated by President Roosevett’s commission- 
ers, and by abdicating the government they now propose 
to force intervention and compel the American authorities 
to take charge of the island. This attitude was extremely 
displeasing to Secretary Tarr, who is quoted as saying that 
the government officials have refused to cooperate to save the 
republic and that President PatmMa and his advisers have 
rejected terms of peace which were honorable to them. Three 
more cruisers, three more battle-ships, and 2500 marines were 
ordered to Cuba on September 25, on receipt of news of 
President Patma’s action, and such steps will doubtless fol- 
low as will qualify our government to meet the emergency 
caused by President PauMa’s abdication. 


TIlow President Roosrveir wishes to deal with the Cuban 
crisis is evident. He knows that he is bound by the Treats 
of Paris and empowered by the Piarr amendment to th 
Cuban Constitution to prote_. the lives and property of for- 
eigners residing in the i-tand, but he wants to perform thi 

















duty, if possible, without employing military and naval force. 
We ought’ not, he thinks, to take advantage of the first in- 
surrection against a native government, but should try to 
assure to the Cubans at least.one more opportunity of prov- 
ing their fitness for self-rule. The sincerity of the self- 
denying declaration made by us at the beginning of the war 
with Spain was suspected at the time, and has since been 
disputed in Europe and in Latin America. It behooves us, 
therefore, to move with wariness, lest we be drawn into a 
course of action which might seem to justify the suspicion. 
We shall soon know whether it is possible to keep the Cuban 
Republic on its legs for a few months, or possibly a few 
years, longer. Our faith in the ability of its people to main- 
tain an honest, useful, economical, and durable government 
is tottering, and would hardly survive a second shock. 

It is at the same time true, though many Europeans 
will hear the assertion with incredulity, that we are very far 
from desiring to annex Cuba. It is, indeed, very doubtfui 
whether a project of annexation, even though it shou!d be 
advocated by President Rooseveit, would be sanctioned by 
both Houses of Congress. The stand-patters, who have pre- 
vented the free admission of Philippine sugar and tobacco 
into American ports. would be far more vehemently opposed 
to the removal of duties on similar products from Cuba. 
Nothing but the abolition of such duties on our part, how- 
ever, would sweeten for the Cuban'‘the bitter pill of annexa- 
tion. It follows that Mr. Roosrveitt finds himself in a 
dilemma from which extrication willbe difficult. The time 
may come, and may even be near, when nothing but annexa- 
tion will enable him to discharge the duty imposed upon him 
by the Treaty of Paris, and yet he is likely to find our Con- 
gress inflexibly resisting annexation, except upon the condi- 
tion that the island shall be treated like Porto Rico. That, 
neither the pride nor the pecuniary self-interest of the Cuban 
could brook. If our Congress should have its way in the mat- 
ter, we might find ourselves with a counterpart of the Philip- 
pine insurrection on our hands. 








During the week ending September 22, Mr. Bryan con- 
tinued his tour through the Southern States, after the frosty 
reception of his proposal for the Federal ownership of trunk 
railways warned him that he must side-track or explain away 
that project if he desired to retain the support of Southern 
Democrats. Senator Bacon, of Georgia, has followed Sen- 
ator DanteL, of Virginia, in declaring that he can see scarce- 
ly one good reason for adopting Mr. Bryan’s suggestion, and 
Senator TittMan, of South,Carolina, has predicted that Mr. 
Bryan’s journey through the South will be useless unless he 
shall dismount from his government-ownership hobby. The 
same Senator expressed the belief that Bryan’s nomination 
for the Presidency two years hence was now very much in 
doubt. Senator Rayner, of Maryland, wants Bryan to be 
the nominee, and to that end hopes that he will give up the 
notion of government ownership of trunk railways. Equally 
opposed to the mooting of any such innovation are Senator 
Srimons and Senator Overman, of North Carolina. 


Yet, while the leaders of the South, who have expressed 
themselves definitely on the subject, have been almost unani- 
mous in disapproving the Federal-ownership idea, Mr. Bryan 
seems to have lost none of his personal popularity with the 
rank and file. Evidently the masses of the Southern people 
like him personally, and will stand by him if he will consent 
to let his unweleome proposal drop out of sight. There is 
no doubt that he signally deepens and extends his personal 
influence by the so-called “non-partisah talks” with which 
he supplements his political speeches. Perhaps it was a con- 
viction that Mr. Bryan’s hold upon Southern Democrats is 
too firm to be shaken easily which caused Senator Batuey, 
of Texas, to avoid commenting on the Federal-ownership 
project at this time. Or perhaps it was because Mr. Baiury 
has troubles of his own. Not long ago, in the prosecution 
ot H. Ciay Pierce, of the Waters-Pieree Company—an ad- 
junct of the Standard Oil Company—the fact was brought 
out that in some litigation in Texas Senator Bamey had 
rendered the Standard’s subsidiary company services con- 
sidered so important that they were rewarded with a fee of 
over, $200,000. His rivals and enemies are using the fact 
thus disclosed to prevent the reelection of the Senator by 
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the Legislature to be chosen next November. An organiza- 
tion of one thousand members, named the Harris Good Govy- 
ernment Club, has issued an address entitled “ The Shame of 
Texas,” and calls upon the voters of that State to avert a 
continuance of their misrepresentation in the United States 
Senate by a man who, by his own admission, is a “ self- 
confessed traitor to the people. 


One of the most violent outbreaks of race hatred which 
has been witnessed in the Southern States occurred in At- 
lanta on the night of Saturday. September 22. In the course 
of the riot, which was not entirely quelled until late on Sun- 
day afternoon, no fewer than thirteen negroes and two white 
men were killed, while about a hundred negroes and _ half 
as many whites were wounded. It seems that during thi 
last three months more than a dozen white women have been 
attacked by negroes in Atlanta, and four of these assaults 
took place on Saturday evening. Within a. few hours 
after the facts became known mobs attacked negroes simul- 
taneously in many sections of the city, and a night of terror 
followed. On Sunday the city was placed practically under 
martial law, and order was restored by a militia force com- 
prising over 1000 men, supported by a battery of light artil- 
lery. Rioting broke out again on Monday, resulting in the 
killing of two policemen and several negroes, and as we go 
to press the city is still much disturbed. On Sunday was 
held a meeting of bankers, business men, and _ professional 
men, representing the best elements of Atlanta’s population, 
at which the indiscriminate killing and wounding of negroes 
was condemned as a reflection on the good name of the city 
and the State. Resolutions were adopted urging upon the 
City Council the immediate enactment of ordinances closing 
low negro dives, and providing a more rigorous festriction 
of saloons for both whites and blacks. Deplorable as was 
the ferocity of the outburst of racial raneor in Atlanta, it 
will not do for the inhabitants of the city of New York to 
assume a “ holier-than-thou ” attitude, for the homicidal fury 
of which negroes were victims in the draft riot of 1863 is 
by no means forgotten. 

Some interesting testimony concerning the effect produced 
on other Southern towns by the outbreak in Atlanta was col- 
lected on Sunday, September 23, by a correspondent of the St. 
Louis Republic. He could vouch, he said, for the fact that 
the inhabitants of fifty Southern towns go to sleep every 
night in the fear of being confronted with the sort of race 
riot that has oceurred in Atlanta; and he is convinced that 
to most of those towns the riot will come soon or late. He 
does not hesitate to say that the South is sitting on a powder- 
magazine, the ignition of which may come to-morrow or 
next year, or perhaps may be delayed for a decade. So far 
as he can see, the provocation does not come from the white 
race. The negro has mistaken liberty for license. On Thurs- 
day, September 20, two days before the riot, he had heard 
a man.of importance in Atlanta say that he expected every 
day to be the last day of peace between the two races. Going on 
the morrow to Alabama, he read in one of that State’s influen- 
tial papers a declaration that the South would know no peace 
until the Jast negro should have been deported. We often 
hear it said in the North that the wholesale deportation of 
the black race from the Southern States would be totally 
impracticable, and that the South would not permit such 
a thing, wére it possible, because they need the negro’s labor. 
As a matter of fact, the Southern States are striving to secure 
a substitute for negro labor, and if they succeed in finding 
one, they are likely to give a great deal of attention to the 
problem of deportation. The obstacles to deportation are 
two: first, the cost, and, secondly, the difficulty of procuring 
the negro’s consent. Perhaps neither is really insurmountable. 





If Congress is agreeable, the administration proposes, at 
the coming session to endeavor to accomplish indirectly the 
promotion of army officers for merit. The effort to accom- 
plish this through promotion by selection seems to be aban- 
doned. Some of the best officers of the army objected to it 
on the ground that political influence or personal favoritism 
would often weigh with the promoting power much more 
than modest merit. Whatever may be the force of this con- 
tention, it has prevailed. The administration now suggests 
that officers who fail to pass the examinations for promotion 
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shall be eliminated from the active service; and taken out of 
the way of deserving younger officers, by retirement. Pro- 
motion would still be by seniority, but efficient officers would 
not be forced to mark time behind the inefficient. It is ex- 
pected that the new rule weuld work automatically. There 
would be no intervention by the civilian military authori- 
ties. Congressmen would not be able to influence promotion 
as they might if promotion were by selection. Failure to 
pass an examination would lead inevitably to retirement, 
and thus vacancies would be left for the efficient. If the 
scheme should work as is anticipated, a great evil would 
certainly be remedied. The army would no longer be weak- 
ened by inefficient, indolent men, who have not kept up with 
the times, in command rank. Industry, enterprise, anc 
professional accomplishments would have an opportunity 
which has long been lacking because of the presence in the 
higher grades of officers whose sole merit consists in their 
possession of stomachs which have held out until they have 
attained to commands which put youth, talent, and the 
service itself at their mercy. 

The spirit of reform which is observed to be marching on 
to things military and naval in England appears to. have 
struck the low mark of simplicity, using the word in no 
special sense of commendation, by a change in nomenclature. 
It is certainly the finest sort of an art considerate of others’ 
feelings when by cfficial order “imprisonment” for military 
offences has been superseded by “detained”; “ prisoner ” 
gives place to “under arrest,” or in the case of a court- 
martial. to “the accused ”; “barrack cells” resigns in favor 
of “barrack detention-room ”; while the old familiar “ guard- 
room” becomes “guard detention-room.” The substitutions are 
well enough if they serve any office of explanation or definition, 
but when it is solemnly announced that they operate to the 
benefit of the “social status of the soldier” in the hope of 
removing the “distaste of respectable young men for enlist- 
ment,” the method is as absurd as the object is forlorn. It 
is imaginable that in the British army the social status is 
as well supported and protected against disturbance of any 
kind as is the social status of the American trooper. When a 
man offends by any act contrary to rules and regulations or 
laws, he ought to be “ imprisoned ” without any delicate touch 
tc service vocabulary. He is no less an offender because he 
is “detained.” and his position in the social scale remains 
just so much affected regardless of fhe more charitable phrase- 
ology devised by word blacksmiths. The “ guard-room” is 
no less a place of durance vile when it bears the title of ex- 
ponded dignity, the “guard detention-room.” 

When it comes to considering the effect such a reform will 
have upon enlistment we may be sure that the British the- 
orists have reckoned altogether without the cost. A young 
man available and acceptable for service in the ranks would, 
indeed, be of acute discrimination who would balk at service 
because when he deserves it he becomes a “ prisoner” who is 
“imprisoned ” in the “ barrack cells.” Military duty assured- 
ly would be no more attractive when under the identical con- 
ditions he would, instead, be placed “under arrest” and 
“detained” as one “accused” in the “barrack detention- 
It is such a magnanimous concession to the sensitive 
and prospective recruit as would be expected of a chronic 
reformer, one who reforms for the sake of doing something. 


” 
room. 


On Tuesday, September 25, a first step will be taken toward 
the accomplishment of a work of great prospective importance 
to the commerce of the nation, and perhaps, also, to its se- 
curity in time of war. On that day the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Commission, appointed by President Roosr- 
VELT, will hold at Baltimore the first of a series of hearings 
with reference to the route to be adopted for a ship-canal 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. By the terms 
ot the resolution of Congress, in pursuance of which it was 
created, the present canal commission must confine its in- 
vestigations to two specific routes—that, namely, of the ex- 
isting Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, which runs from 
Chesapeake City to Delaware City, and the so-called Sassa- 
fras route, some sixteen miles in length, which crosses the 
peninsula somewhat to the south of the route just named. 
Whichever route is adopted, the canal contemplated will be 
wide and deep enough to accommodate the largest battle-ship. 
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By the proposed waterway the distance for war-vessels be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore would .be reduced from 
about 440 to 110 miles—an advantage that might be of de- 
cisive strategic and tactical moment to scattered American 
war-ships threatened by a large hostile fleet on the Atlantic 


seaboard. 


The commercial usefulness of a broad and deep water- 
way between the bays named will be appreciated when 
we point out the services that have been rendered even by 
the small Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, which has existed 
for about three-quarters of a century, and which has a depth 
of only ten feet, and a width of not more than thirty-six feet 
at the bottom. The construction of this canal began in April, 
1824, and was completed in Oetober, 1829. During the period 
of its existence 708,000 vessels, carrying merchandise to the 
aggregate weight of 46,000,000 tons, have passed through it. 
Its largest traffic in any one year was 1,318,000 tons in 1872; 
but although the traftic has since decreased,~ it amounted, 
even last year, to more than 700,000 tons, carried in 5447 
vessels, besides tens of thousands of passengers conveyed 
through the waterway on the Ericsson Line steamships. The 
initial eost of this canal, which is thirteen and five-eighths 
miles long, was only $2,500,000, and the total subsequent ex- 
penditure for repairs has only been about a million and a 
half of dellars. No fewer than seven canal routes have 
been surveved at various times across the peninsula separating 
the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. They vary in length 
from 135 miles to 5334 miles, and the estimated cost of con- 
struction ranges from about $8,000,000 up to $42,000,000. It 
is, as we have said, only the two shortest routes which the 
present canal commission is directed to examine. When the 
new Chesapeake and Delaware Canal shall have been finished, 
an artificial waterway deep and wide enough for battle-ships 
will next be called for between Philadelphia and New York. 
The Delaware and Raritan route may be selected for that 
purpose; or perhaps a more northerly line might be preferred. 


Major-General Apotpius W. GrreLty, who, by reason of 
his prolonged personal observations on the scene of the 
catastrophe, must be held to constitute the highest authority, 
is said to have expressed the conviction that San Francisco 
will be entirely rebuilt and will completely recover its former 
commerce and prosperity. How many years will be needed 
for the reconstructive process he does not pretend to say, 
because the labor conditions that may prevail hereafter can- 
not be predicted. As it is, those conditions can hardly be 
termed encouraging, if it be true that exorbitant wages act 
2s a deterrent to the investment of capital. Some interesting 
light is cast upon this feature of the situation in the city 
of the, Goiden Gate by data lately collected for the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. It seems that the cost of the mate- 
rials and Jabor required for the rebuilding of San Francisco 
is computed by experts at $400,000,000 on the basis of present 
prices. How much of this total sum will go to labor? 

It seems that, before April 18, there were 20,000 trade-union 
workmen employed in the city. During the last four months, 
however, thousands of workmen have naturally been attracted 
thither, and, according to the estimate of the secretary of 
the Building Trades Councils, there are now more than 30,000 
engaged in the rebuilding. Ordinarily the labor put into 
an edifice costs about thirty-three per cent. of the total con- 
struction charges. In San Francisco at this time, however, 
the average of wages for men of all crafts, including the 
unskilled toiler, is at least thirty per cent. higher than the 
rates which prevaiied before the earthquake. In other words, 
workmen will receive about forty-three per cent. of the total 
cost of reconstruction, or, say, about $175,000,000, without 
reckoning the cost of clearing the débris from the burned 
district. As this preliminary expenditure will amount to 
some $20,000,000, of which laborers, -derrick-men, and team- 
sters will get more than three-fourths, the aggregate of the 
share of the cost of reconstruction accruing to lakor will ex- 
ceed $190,000,000. At present the thirty-odd thousand work- 
inen employed upon the task receive in wages $108,000 a day, 
or almost $650,000 a week, even when they do not work over- 
time and on Sundays. Elucidating the problem in detail, the 
San Francisco correspondent of the Public Ledger points out 
the cost of bricklaying, the assumption being that at least 






























twelve thousand structures in the new city will be built of 
brick. Ten years ago one thousand bricks could be bought and 
laid for $11, but to-day the labor alone costs almost as much in 
San Francisco. In the process of laying one thousand bricks 
you must pay $6 12 to the bricklayer and nearly $4 to the 
hod-earrier and mortar-man. As new brick in San Francisco 
now cost $9 a thousand, the brick laid require an outlay 
of $19. It follows that, not counting the price of brick, the 
share of bricklayers, hod-carriers, and mortar-men in rebuild- 
ing 12,000 brick structures of average size would exceed con- 
siderably $60,000,000. Carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, iron- 
workers, cement-workers, house-painters, and electricians will, 
6t course, have to be paid proportionately. The more care- 
fully the correspondent’s figures are considered, the more 
thoroughly they seem to justify the assertion that the share 
of workmen in the cost of reconstruction will not fall much 
short of $200,000,000. 


The Public Ledger directs attention to the suggestive fact 
that the multimillionaires and former large investors in im- 
proved real estate are, as a rule, holding back, and that it is 
the intermediate class of merchants who are compelled by 
their necessities to engage in immediate rebuilding. For 
them the temptation to hasten reconstruction is strong, be- 
cause every tradesman who has managed to house himself in 
a temporary wooden or galvanized-iron structure is said to 
be doing already at least eighty per cent. of the business 
which he transacted before the fire. There could be no brighter 
augury for the city now rising from its ashes. The confidence 
of the rebuilders appears in the announcement that the city 
includes in its plans a’ purpose to hold a world’s fair in 1915. 
Rebuilt, on reconstructed plans that will show to advantage 
the natural beauties of its site, it will be an exceedingly 
interesting place to visit. 


Mayor Woopwarp, of Atlanta, being solicited by the 
New York World to give his opinion as to ways and means 
of preventing race riot, wiped his brow (it was September 
23, and a hot night in Atlanta) and telegraphed back: “ As 
long as black brutes attempt rape on white women, just so 
Ieng will they be unceremoniously dealt with.” Doubtless; 
but the Mayor’s answer falls far short of covering the ground, 
and naturally, for the question is much too big to be disposed 
of in a telegram by a Mayor with a riot on his hands. Riots 
do not discriminate, and in a race riot black saints stand 
about as good a chance of being strung up or knocked on the 
head as black brutes. The white people in the South suffer 
an enormous evil in the: insecurity of their women, because 
of the propensities of black brutes. But think what the 
decent negroes suffer from the same cause! The total number 
of negroes bad enough to attack white women must be con- 
spicuously small. Yet they make all the white women, and 
all the rest of the negro population, insecure. The preblem 
is how to sift out the dangerous negroes from the rest, and 
that, of course, is very difficult. 








The Atlanta Constitution’s diagnosis of the mob that be- 
gan the race riot on September 22 is interesting. It began, 
the Constitution says, with a crowd of turbulent, noisy men 
and youths. It did not seem to be a dangerous crowd. It was 
made up chiefly of youths from sixteen to twenty years old, 
with an admixture of men known to the police as trouble- 
breeders, and of other men who were ready for lawless 
depredations. There were some who were angry at the way 
some white women had been treated by negro brutes. “ It 
is admitted by all who saw the mob,” says the Constitution, 
“that the large majority of those in it were minors. It was 
Saturday night, and the boys had their week’s wages and a 
few drinks. They started in fer a night of negro chasing, 
and this was all that was done for nearly two hours.” This 
mob, after due entertainment in chasing negroes, was dis- 
persed by the fire department, but a street-car came along 
with negroes aboard, and then the whole spirit of the crowd 
changed, and the serious trouble began. 


There is a good deal of distress manifested in England and 
France concerning Germany’s state of mind, and perhaps 
much of it is due to German utterance, and some to French 
and English replies. In the current Nineteenth Century, M. 
Yves Guyot interprets Germany’s ultimate intention as to 
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expansion in Europe. The Pan-German, it seems, is not 
looking for the breakup of the Austrian Empire on the death 
of the Emperor Francis Joseru, because he does not desire 
to absorb twenty millions of Roman Catholics, who, he im- 
agines, might be detrimental to Protestant rule. He will 
not take Trieste or seek an outlet.to the ocean in that diree- 
tion, but having expressed astonishment at being suspected 
of such a design, and having awakened the admiration of 
the world by such generosity, he will say: “ Now that you are 
reassured, you can have no objection if Holland enters into 
a German Zollverein awaiting a closer annexation.” And 
Austria, France, and Italy are expected to be so happy at the 
escape of Trieste that they will respond: “Only that! Do 
it!’ Thus Germany will go to the Atlantic. 

While M. Guyot, looking thus far ahead, establishes Ger- 
many on the Atlantic, a writer in the Deutscher Revue, in- 
spired, so says the London Times, by Prince BuLow, speaks 
enthusiastically of the recent. meeting between King Epwarp 
and the Emperor WitiiamM, but simultaneously warns Eng- 
land against the Anglo-French alliance. It must be con- 
fessed that. the German writer is somewhat minatory, for, 
saying that the attempt of England and France is to “hem 
in Germany diplomatically,” he warns England that her re- 
lations with Germany are very like those between. Germany 
and Austria in 1866. The significance of this is that it may 
be necessary for Germany to give England a drubbing before 
cordial relations ean be established between the -two, and 
ihat such a drubbing will be necessary unless England drops 
France. To this, of course, English writers reply that their 
eountry never will be false to France, while as for. the drub- 
bing—time will tell. Ail of this is an interestings picture of 
the European happy family, and shows us how entertaining, 
and even absorbing, Germany continues to be to the states- 
men, diplomats, and publicists of Europe. 


In his book on W. T. Arnotp, Mr. C. E. Montacur says 
that ARNOLD, as a journalist, “ took his anonymity seriously,” 
and adds that “when he left his native city [Manchester] 
few of those who had read him for seventeen years can have 
heard his name. He kept it unknown with a kind of zest.” 
Thereupon the London Spectator is moved to make some 
very sensible remarks on the value of anonymous journalism. 
It says truly that the opinion expressed in a newspaper is 
not the opinion of the individual writer, but of the paper, 
and is often likely to be a compromise between a number of 
conflicting, or not quite harmonious, opinions. There is, 
indeed, it says, “ between the opinion of a newspaper and the 
opinion of the individual writer . .. something of the dif- 
ference that there is between the opinion of an individual 
minister and the opinion of the cabinet of which he forms 
a part.” It contends that if anonymity were abandoned the 
“influence of journals as journals would be at an end, and 
would be replaced by the influence of this or that journalist.” 
li would, indeed, make but little difference to the world if 
the individual could have as much influence as the unknown 
power sheltered by anonymity, or as much as he deserved, but 
as a matter of fact the individual is the more readily doubted 
for one reason or another, sometimes because of his known 
prejudices or other intellectual or moral characteristics, and 
it may well be, therefore, that the opinion of the paper has 
the fairer field and is more likely to be judged on its real 
merit. 


Once again the lid has fetched off Senator Bevertpar. His 
prescription for Cuba, doubled up with internal dissensions, 
is 50,000 American soldiers for at least one year. They will 
be needed, he considers, “to root out that brigandage which 
for decades had so firm a hold on Cuban soil.” After that, 
American administration will run along without any soldiers 
at all. There is the ring of the same old sixpence in the 
Senator’s voice when he discusses Cuba. Cuban trade, he 
says, is much to us—millions in the future, and this is im- 
portant—but it is nothing to the American people compared 
with the realization of those American ideals of liberty, to 
preserve and spread which, ete., ete., ete. And if the Amer- 
ican flag goes to Cuba it goes to stay, and we return, he says, 
to the traditional doctrine that once we have h’isted it we can 
never haul it down. Oh, Atsert, how you do go on! And 
the saddest part of it is you may be right, 
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Latin America 


Ir is a timely and useful article which, under the title of “ The 
United States and Latin America,” is contributed to the latest num- 
ber of the fortnightly North American Review by Mr. Joun Bar- 
RETT, Whose special qualifications for discussing the subject may be 
inferred from the fact that he was one of the United States delegates 
to the second International Conference of American Republics, held 
in the City of Mexico; that he was American minister to Argentina 
in 1903-4, and to Panama in 1904-5; and that he is now Amer- 
ican minister to Colombia. No man is better fitted to comprehend 
and to expound the necessity and importance of the mission which 
was confided to Seeretary Root, and which has just been completed 
so successfully. By personal experience and by study, and by turn- 
ing to account exceptional opportunities, Mr. Barretr has learned 
the beliefs and the sentiments concerning the United States which 
are, or were till lately, entertained by our Latin-American neigh- 
bors. Of his official opportunities for acquiring fuil and accurate 
knowledge we have just spoken. He himself tells us that during the 
last five years and especially during the last twelvemonth he has 
read regularly and carefully the principal newspapers of Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Peru, and Mexico, and conducted an extensive corre- 
spondence with representative Latin-Americans, with a view of 
ascertaining the feeling of Latin America on many points, particu- 
larly those in which our own country is concerned. If these 
credentials are recited by him, it is not by way of justifying the 
assumption that the situation in Latin America may not be under- 
stood equally well, or better, by some of the writer’s countrymen. 
To such men the appeal is not addressed. Mr. BArretT does not 
presume to preach to the converted. The modest purpose of his 
article is to reach the great majority of American citizens and 
American newspapers that, as a matter of fact, have never yet 
directed much attention to Central and South America, or have 
looked at those regions through a mist of ignorance, prejudice, or 
misconception. 

We may say at once that, in Mr. Barrett's judgment, which, for 
the reasons given above, carries unusual weight, the attitude of 
the greater part of the influential Latin-American press is not, or, 
before Secretary Roor’s visit, was not, actively favorable to the 
United States. The tendency, we are told, has been undoubtedly 
the other way, although the self-restraint and dignity by which 
the attitude is marked is pronounced creditable to the Latin- 
American newspapers. No one familiar with the conditions of a 
newspaper’s existence is likely to dispute Mr. BARRETT’S assertion 
that the press would not have the leaning to which we have re- 
ferred if it were not shared by their readers, and countenanced by 
the governments, which exercise more or less supervision over 
political comments. What is the cause of the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of Latin America towards the United States? Such an atti- 
tude was not always exhibited. Ninety years ago the colonies of 
Spain in the New World responded to the stimulus of our ex- 
ample, and regarded with admiration and affection the republic of 
the North, which had taught them how to achieve their inde- 
pendence. The feeling of sympathy, esteem, and trust was im- 
mensely broadened and deepened in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century by the majestic and beneficent position taken by 
President Monrork. Why have those feelings died away, from the 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn, and been supplanted by indifference, 
if not by a close approach to suspicion and antipathy? Why is it 
that, of late years, the United States and our Latin-American 
neighbors have been drawing apart, rather than drawing together? 
What is responsible for our lack of real understanding of each 
other, for our failure to strike the note of true mutual confidence, 
for our inability to bring about the brotherly accord and comity 
which ought to characterize the Pan-American family of republics? 
Mr. BARRETT is undoubtedly right in saying that, if we cannot 
answer that question correctly, and cannot turn the correct answer 
to practical account, we shall be permanently distanced by Europe 
in the international competition for the commerce of Latin 
America. 

Mr. Barrett is inclined to concur with other earnest students 
of the subject in thinking that the strongest influence working 
against the United States in Latin America is the fundamental 
difference in lineage. This obstacle to sympathy should not, how- 
ever, be insurmountable, in view of the little attention paid by us 
to difference of lineage in our relations and intercourse with many 
transoceanice countries. Difference of lineage, therefore, does not 
offer an adequate explanation of the phenomenon; especially when 
we recall the fact that it scarcely constituted any obstruction 
ninety or eighty years ago. The truth is that our own attitude 
toward Latin America has been changed materially since the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The correspondence of Amer- 
ican statesmen at that epoch shows that the fate of Spain’s 
American colonies occupied their attention to an extraordinary 
extent. For decades United States newspapers gave no less, if not 
more, space to news from Spanish America than was given to news 
from Europe. As time passed and our dread of the extension of 
the European monarchical system to this hemisphere was allayed, 
and as disintegration, instead of consolidation, seemed to be the 
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destiny of Latin America, we gradually lost interest in the Spanish- 
speaking and Portuguese-speaking sections of the New World, and 
turned our gaze, which hitherto had been for the major part 
directed southward, to the east or to the west. Having no longer 
anything to fear from Latin America, we ceased to comprehend that 
we might have much to gain from her. Even now, in spite of the 
information which has emanated of late from the International 
Bureau of American Republics at Washington, few American citi- 
zens are alive to the advantages that would result if we should 
expend as much attention, effort, and money on the Latin-American 
republics as we devote to the extension of our intercourse with 
China and Japan. How many Americans, for instance, are aware 
that the total foreign trade of Latin America, exports and imports, 
amounted in 1905 to over $1.700,000.000, of which cnormous total 
the United States is credited with purchases valued at no more 
than $350,000,000, and with sales appraised at only $189,000,000. 
The figures, moreover, are misleading, because, although we sell 
to Latin-America twenty-seven per cent. of its purchases, this per- 
centage is made up principally by the group of countries bordering 
on the Caribbean, including conspicuousiy Mexico and Cuba. 
Brazil bought from the United States only eleven per cent. of its 
imports; Argentina, only fourteen per cent., though its foreign 
trade is now larger than that of either Japan or China; and 
Chile, which has quadrupled her commerce in a decade, only nine 
per cent. 

The basic cause, then, of the inability of Latin-Americans to 
regard us with much sympathy is our own profound and unreason- 
able indifference to them. In leading North-American newspapers 
there is now an almost total disregard of important Latin-Amer- 
ican news, political movements, and national developments. The 
newspapers of London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and Rome publish 
more news despatches from Latin America in a week than the 
papers of New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans 
do in a month. Mr. Barrer is right again in adding that the 
editorial comments in North-American papers on Latin-American 
news often disclose such gross ignorance of the actual conditions, 
that excerpts are reprinted in Latin-American papers as objects 
of derision. 

Even educated North-Americans overlook the fact that the 
Latin-American has been schooled from childhood in an entirely 
different environment from our own, in the study of a different 
national history, literature, philosophy, politics, and business. Not 
one educated citizen of the United States in a hundred realizes the 
spirit of national pride and patriotism that characterizes the 
Latin-American. From his personal observation, Mr. BARRETT is 
able to testify that the commercial sentiment of the times has 
not deadened his sentimental side as much as it has that of other 
races. He is proud of his country’s history, its heroes, its past 
and present achievements, and its opportunities of future evolu- 
tion. Naturally, he is chagrined to see that the North-American 
knows little or nothing of such things, and he cannot but con- 
trast with such unflattering ignorance his own knowledge of the 
history and progress of the United States. How many of our citi- 
zens, who know at least the names of all the universities and the 
important scientific institutions in Europe, are aware that in 
South-American countries, also, exist excellent universities, scien- 
tifie and literary societies well worthy of respect, together with 
poets, historians, professors, editors, painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects as numerous, in proportion to the population, and, perhaps, 
as distinguished as those of the United States. It is a mistake, 
too, to assume thatthe upper circles of society in Latin-American 
cities are inferior to our own in respect of culture, tone, and 
refinement. Mr. BARRETT can bear witness that, even in so isolated 
a capital as Bogota, there are many men and women who would 
grace the most exclusive salons of Paris, London, and New York. 
He goes so far as to assert that in every Latin-American capital 
there is a larger proportion of highly educated peopie than can be 
found in the average city of the United States. He avers, further, 
that there is less domestic infelicity in the whole of Latin America 
than in the city of Chicago alone, and that, as statistics prove, 
there is much less crime than in the United States. He vouches, 
lastly, for the fact that Buenos -Ayres, with a million inhabitants, 
is better governed at half the cost than any city of similar size in 
the United States; while Rio Janeiro, with 700,000 people, spends 
five times as much money on public improvements as St. Louis 
or Baltimore, though its aggregate expenditure is less. . 

We cannot expect the ignorance which prevails among us on all 
these points to be dispelled, so long as only a few of our citizens 
visit Latin America, while even of those only a small fraction 
qualify themselves by acquiring French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
one or the other of which three languages is indispensable. One 
obvious explanation of our lack of intercourse with Latin-Amer- 
icans is the fact that, at the present time, there is not one first- 
class, swift, up-to-date, express, passenger-steamer running be: 
tween any North-American port and the ports of the great nations 
of South America, whereas Europe has no fewer than nine lines of 
commodious, modern, and fast steamers between its chief ports 
and those of Latin America. The lack of desirable means of inter- 
communication, however, does not wholly account for our own lack 





















of interest in our Latin-American neighbors. Mr. BARRETT com- 
putes that, while some twenty per cent. of Latin-Americans, travel- 
ling abroad, visit the United States, not one per cent. of North- 
Americans include in their. foreign travel South America. 

To point out this regrettable state of things is or should be the 
first step toward correcting it. The movement toward a_ better 
understanding of each other, toward a more thorough recognition 
of our common interests, toward amity, sympathy, and fraterniza- 
tion, which has been so happily begun by Secretary Root, ought to 
be continued with earnestness and energy. Something might be 
done in that direction by enlarging the scope and increasing the 
activity of the International Bureau of American Republics at 
Washington. The main thing, however, is to awaken our people 
through the press, as Mr. BARRETT has essayed to do, to the many 
interesting aspects of Latin-American civilization, and to the vast 
and rapidly expanding importance of its export and import trade. 





Hidden Lives 


THERE is a phenomenon more and more eften to be observed as 
time passes and the outer glare and noise of emulation and com- 
petition increase—the deliberately chosen quiet life. It is natural 
that age, having tried all the wares openly cried in the market- 
place and found wanting, should seek seclusion and peace and a 
wide horizon in which to make ready for a beyond which we dream 
of either as the ultimate stillness between narrow planks or 
as the unimaginable limitless. Those who cower too habitually 
in narrow spaces and who shudder at any long exposure under 
the midnight stars, with the awful bottomless coalsacks in be- 
tween the gleams, do wisely to come away from the excitement, 
the ready activities, the resurgent rounds of sleeping. eating, talk- 
ing, doing, and shake the thoughts out in the wide and empty 
air. It is natural that those who have lived and have gathered 
the data of reflection should dream of a little quiet before the 
end under some wide and spacious sky, where the outer life is 
stilled, and where one may measure in reliving them the value 
of deeds and motives and emotions. It is natural, too, that the 
poet should live away from the rush and throng of cities, and 
should find himself best when he answers to the sea’s call and the 
stars’ call and the call of the sunset sky. But thcre are lives in 
which either condition or temperament makes the demand, and 
are not those of the deliberate choice of the hidden life. Yet 
wherever one wanders throughout the thinly covered spaces of life 
one finds them, the hidden lives deliberately adopted expressing a 
definite judgment given in youth or middle age that what the 
world strives for is not worth while, and that a new set of values 
has been accepted. Once one comes into an understanding of 
what the bargain means, what things are gained when wealth, 
activity, feverish production, comforts, are bartered, the only 
wonder is that the procession of the deserters does not stretch 
around the girth of the world. In an older civilization than ours 
the country is indeed tracked by just such wayfarers in search 
of spiritual growth, and India wears a network over the proudest 
of the Himalayas, the little threadlike footpaths of the pilgrims 
seeking to come closer, by self-repression, to the mystery of the 
immeasurable. By 

Not Sr. Francis, but a Bengal poet wrote: 


O, Mother Earth, Father Sky, 

Brother Wind, Friend Light, 

Sweetheart Water, 

Here take my last salutation with folded hands! 
For to-day I am melting away into the Supreme, 
Because my heart became pure, 
And all delusion vanished, 

Through the power of your good company. 


Through the power of the good company of earth and sky, of wind 
and light and water, come many great gifts besides those of self- 
lessness, purity, and freedom from delusions. 

These rid man of the fear of poverty. It is a delusion to faney 
that much money adds to happiness. The simplification of the 
material side of life is one of the greatest of liberators. Will any 
society woman compare her decked and exigent life with THOREAU’S, 
and fancy herself happier or freer? 

When the man of gifts realizes that there is no big and no 
little, no act and no success more vital than another, then we 
shall see more of these hidden lives; more saints and philosoyhers 
content to live without comforts and luxuries so they may hand 
on noble thoughts, the love of true learning, the enthusiasm of 
fellowship and service. The joy of freedom from material chains, 
from the weight of ownership, needs but to be giver fair trial to 
be proven. The life of the brilliant young philosopher who de- 
liberately renounced a good salary and opportunities of advance- 
ment to teach a village school of twelve children in the wilds of 
the mountains, to lead the village club, and to found a little pub- 
lic library, where, once a week, a half-dozen rough farmers plodded 
through SHAKESPEARE’S plays, reading the parts, and, doubtless, 
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identifying themselves with the characters, is in no wise lost be- 
cause the world at large does not read his name in the daily papers. 
He has gained leisure, freedom, and vital and immediate contact 
with men, and does a work that is visibly worth doing. The 
delicate woman who, instead of putting her paralytic husband in 
the hospital to be cared for while she toiled in a city, took him 
to a tiny farm near a village where she adds the making of artis- 
tie photographs to the care of a farm and an invalid, has won 
affection, independence, a space of free air, and much beauty to 
adorn her life, and this is more than the average person gains. 
There is emulation and rivalry for the great places and the 
noisy rewards, but most of the hidden places, oddly enough, are 
vacant. There is room and to spare for every idle, every lonely 
person in the world, provided they are brave and strong enough 
to go and live in the silent spaces where but few folk are gathered 
together, and where the simplest of spiritual food is wanted. 
There is a poem written by a man who lived, in this century, 
just such a hidden life. Of more than usually brilliant parts, he 
devoted his life to the training of boys. Loathing formality and 
routine, he yet managed to devote all the better years of his life 
to it, while he kept the cherished life of the spirit alive and ever- 
burning. 
Who would be planted chooseth not the soil, 
Or here or there, 
Or loam or peat, 
Wherein he best may grow 
And bring forth guerdon of the planter’s toil— 
The lily is most fair, 
But says not, *T will only blow 
Upon a Southern land.” The cedar makes no coil 
What rock shall owe 
The springs that wash his feet; 
The crocus cannot arbitrate the foil 
That for his purple radiance is meet; 
Lord, even so 
I ask one prayer, 
The which, if it be granted, 
It skills not where 
Thou plantest me, only I would be planted,” 





Personal and Pertinent 


When Buitss PERRY ceases to be the editor of the Atlantic, and 
returns wholly to the life of a professor, as fate will compel him 
to do sooner or later, he will again illustrate the forceful truth 
that the best audience that a man with a message can have is 
that which sits with him day after day in a class-room; and the 
man who has the teacher’s faculty and enthusiasm can never 
willingly surrender for good the inward pleasure which such an 
audience—ingenuous, frank, appreciative, and truthful—gives to 
him. 


Rosert R. Hitr was one of the distinguished gentlemen of 
public life. Wealth was at his command, by reason of a happy 
marriage, and he and his talented wife used it well. They lived 
in a large plain house which was the home of Mr. Evarts when 
he was Secretary of State, and charming and stimulating as was 
the hospitality of their predecessor, Mr. and Mrs. Hirr were 
worthy successors. THOMAS B. REED was their familiar friend 
when he was Speaker—the constant Sunday-morning visitor to 
Mr. Hirt’s pleasant library—and Henry Apams and Joun Hay, 
the almost inseparable friends, were among the most intimate of 
a circle which was known well to few—a few whose close ac- 
quaintance is a privilege in a capital which is growing richer 
every year, but which yet retains a good deal of sweetness and 
light at the centre. 


Here is one of the tales told by officers of Dewey’s fleet at 
Manila, of the late Admiral CHICHESTER, who was then a captain: 
On one occasion Admiral Drepricus, the German, sent out the 
Trene on an unrevealed errand, and without the customary notifi- 
‘ation to the commander of' the blockading fleet. Admiral Dewry 
had suffered, he thought, sufficiently from that sort of thing, and 
so he sent a vessel across the Jrene’s bows and notified her cap- 


‘tain that she would not be permitted to depart without a state- 


ment as to her destination. It was not Admiral Drepricus’s mis- 
sion to quarrel with both the American and the English fleets, 
so, on critical occasions, “he sought to find out Captain Cut- 
CHESTER’S purpose in case of a collision. Going on board Cut- 
CHESTER’S ship, he angrily exclaimed, ‘“ Did you see what Dewry 
did to my ship?” 

“Yes,” replied CHICHESTER. 

“What would you have done if it had been an English ship 

“ Well,” said CHICHESTER, conveniently assuming that the /rene’s 
captain had sailed without orders from Drepricus, “ I'd have put 
my captain in arrest, and then I’d have gone on board the Olympia 
and apologized to Admiral Dewey for having such a fool in 
command of one of my ships,” 
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THE HIGH COMEDY OF CUBAN 
STRATEGY AND 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE AMAZING BATTLE OF CONSOLACION 
DEL SUR WHICH WAS USHERED IN BY A MEDITATIVE MULE 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


Special Correspondent of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly” 
With Photographs by the Author 
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Havana, September 18, 1906. 

HE battle of Consolacion del Sur was an epitome of the 

Cuban revolution. Its stratagems, surprises, bushments, 

outfalls, parleyings, and combats, to say nothing of the spec- 

tacle of the hostile armies finally moving away from each 

other, may scem strange to Americans accustomed to their 
own blunt way of fighting to a finish; yet one familiar with the 
country will find that the engagement reflects great credit upon 
both sides. One must remember that in this war the thing that 
counts is to make a striking demenstration in force. 

Pino Guerra began it. For weeks he roved as he pleased 
through the rich province of Pinar del Rio, in which he had 
fought for freedom under Antonio Maceo and made friends by 
the thousand among the warm-hearted people. Jiis army grew 
by scores and hundreds every day. He was scrupulously careful 
to protect the property of all foreigners, and in several instances 
made wide detours so as to avoid trampling the growing crops 
of Americans. 

Colonel Emilio Avalos 
forees of the province. 
made many long 
marches in search of 


Acosta, commanding the government 


down to reinforce Colonel Avalos. The same train carried a few 
hundred infantry recruits besides, and the expedition was in charge 
of General Pedro Diaz, a black and popular veteran of the War of 
Independence. When the armored train on Thursday morning 
reached Las Ovas, a few miles from Colonel Avalos’s new camp at 
Pinar del Rio, it was stopped by a blockade of freight-cars on the 
single track. Captain Webster got his two machine-guns in ae- 
tion, six hundred rebels yelled fiercely and fired many rifle-shots 
from behind a barricade of freight-cars. The infantry recruits 
returned the fire from their armored cars with great industry. 
After a while the train began to back slowly in the direction of 
Havana, amid a storm of bullets and wild outeries. The rebels 
pursued, shouting and firing, for four miles, then gave up the 
chase. Nobody was hurt. 

Presently the rebels renewed the attack, but kept back of the 
hill crests, half a mile away. Night was made hideous by furious 
exclamations and the reports of many rifles. Dominating the awful 
clamor was the whir and shriek of the two machine-guns on the 
roof of the armored car, each hurling five hundred long, thin, 

shiny bullets a min- 
ute. The -firing on 
both sides slackened, 





was renewed, and 





Pino, but his army of 
eight hundred men, 
more than half of 
them infantry, could 
not catch Pino’s 
thirty - five hundred 
men, all of whom 
were well mounted 
and living in luxury. 
The rebels ate forty- 
two oxen and twenty 
pigs every day, to say 
nothing of great quan- 
tities of fruit and 
vegetables supplied by 
the friendly or fright- 
ened country people. 
Presently Colonel] 
Avalos returned to 
San Juan vy Martinez 
to let his men _ rest. 
Pino and his thirty- 
five hundred came up 
io the edge of the 
town and_ directed 
hostile and inviting 
glances toward the 
government army. 
Colonel Avalos would 
not come out; and as 
Pino had hundreds of 
friends in San Juan he 
would not go in and 
risk killing them and 
ruining their houses 
by attacking the 
town. Soon he drift- 
ed eastward in_ the 
general direction of 
Havana, and camped 
in’ Consolacion del 
Sur, a town of four 
thousand inhabitants. 
perched on a_ breezy 
hilltop, something 
more than one hun- 
dred miles from the 
capital of the country. 








slackened again at in- 
tervals during Friday 
and Friday night. No 
one was hurt. On 
Saturday afternoon 
another armored 
train, commanded by 
Colonel Clews, a 
young Englishman, 
came down and joined 
Webster’s train. 

Now the battle was 
in a fair way to be- 
come great. . The 
rebels —_ considerately 
kept out of the way 
while the two trains 
were coupled. There 
Was a locomotive at 
each end. -The_ first 
and last cars were 
armored; that is, 
they looked like ordi- 


nary box-cars that 
carry freight, but 


their walls were made 
of steel three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and 
proof against any 
small rifle bullet in 
the world. 
Between these 
armored cars were ar- 
rayed ordinary third- 
class passenger- 
coaches, freight-cars, 
and flat-ears, loaded 
with men, horses, 
mules, many tons of 
ammunition, ete., and 
fortified with rows of 


sind bags on either 
side. Altogether 


there were four hun- 
dred men on_ the 
train of twenty cars, 
and their most dread- 

















Part of the Foreign 
Legion of artillery. 
commanded by Cap- 


tain E. B. Webster, a 
Yankee of Litchfield, A COMPANY OF THE FOREIGN LEGION, UNDER CAPTAIN 
Connecticut, was sent 


The Government’s Armored Train which was derailed by the Mule 
AND ITS MACHINE-GUNS ON 
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ful fighting appara- 
tus was the array of 
machine-guns—two in 
each armored car, all 
of them manned by 
fellows of the Foreign 


* TOM ” ABROTT, OF BROOKLYN, 
THE ROOF OF THE CAR 
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Curly Johnson, of California, promoted for Bravery at Consolacion 


HE SHOULDERED A HOT MACHINE-GUN AND CARRIED IT TO THE 
TOP OF THE ARMORED CAR, BEING TWICE WOUNDED MEANWHILE 


Legion, organized by Colonel Clews. Majestically the war- 
train rumbled down the line. It was four o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, and the sky was serene. On either hand lay gently rolling 
country, its sky-line broken by the plumy green fronds of royal 
palms, whose tall trunks seemed fashioned of gray ivory. Far as 
the eye could see there were green meadows and plantations of 
bananas and pineapples, with here and there patches of the rich 
red tobacco land of the Vuelta Abajo, ready for the planting. 
There was no sign of a rebel anywhere. 

A mile this side of Consolacion the railroad track runs through 
a shallow cut. Standing in solemn meditation at the farther end 
of this cut was an ancient dark-brown mule, bony, weather-beaten, 
and evidently the prey of melancholy reflection. The locomotive 
whistle tooted at him. The mule did not stir. The war-train 
rumbled eloser, tooting shrill protests. Just as he seemed about to 
be hit, the mule gazed reproachfully at the encroaching engine and 
very slowly moved his spavined old legs. 

The whistle shrieked for brakes. Alas! it was too late. The 
mule was hitched to a rail from which the bolts and spikes had been 
removed, and as he dragged the rail off with him the forward 
wheels of the locomotive rolled down and grated on the ground. 

From every hilltop at the distance of three-quarters of a mile 
came instantly the rattle of rifle fire. “Two thousand fierce voices 
yelled “ Viva el Constitucion!” The rebels were at work. From 
the bottom of a culvert, four hundred yards back of the train, 
there rose the roar of a dynamite explosion, and a section of rail- 
road track flew high in air amid a cloud of red dust. The armored 
train was in a trap, unable to move in either direction, and now 
all that the rebels had to do was to pick it to pieces at their 
leisure. There was no volley firing, of course, and every Azaldo 
kept loading and shooting as fast as his nimble fingers could work. 

“Pop! pop! pop! poppety-pop-pop-pop!” the guns drummed away 
as if a whole townful of boys were celebrating the Fourth of July. 
Often the sound swelled into a continuous roar, and occasionally 
one caught a glimpse of yellow flame gleaming pale in the glowing 
sunlight as a clump of rifles flashed all at once. 

Within the train pale young militiamen, under fire for the first 
time, began to load and fire their rifles as fast- as they could. 
They poked the slim black barrels cautiously over the tops of the 
sand’ bags on the flat-cars, tucked them warily out of the loop- 
holes of the armored cars, and kept pulling the triggers so briskly 
that all the air around thrilled and thrummed with the vibration 
of the shooting. Here were the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting, the flame and smoke, the absorbing exhilaration of com- 
bat—all the elements of battle except casualties. For by some 
strange chance, which perhaps military experts can explain, not 
one bullet struck man or horse or mule. Not one bullet in a 
thousand actually hit any part of the train. 


There was a sudden slackening of fire along the northern and 
the southern hilltops. Evidently the rebels were falling back. 
They were preparing for a rush, as all the veterans on the train 
well knew. 

“Get this gun on the roof!” ordered Captain Webster of the 
Foreign Legion. 

“’Seuze me, boss—I mean cap’n,” said a long, shambling, thin- 
legged negro, very black and shiny. This was Curly Johnson from 
Manola, California. Without waiting to know whether he was 
’seuzed” or not, Curly picked up the heavy machine-gun, tripod 
and all, and carried it up the ladder to the roof of the car. The 
barrel was so hot that it blistered his hands, but Curly grinned 
at some joke that happened to gleam just then among the recesses 
of his queer mind, and calmly went about the business of setting 
up the gun with great accuracy. A Mauser bullet ripped his left 
cheek and another drilled through the calf pf his lean right leg, 
but Curly scrupulously adjusted the gun or its mount. 

And not a moment too soon, for just then five hundred rebel 
horsemen galloped over the long hilltop on the north, and as many 
more galloped over the crest on the south. From each side they 
raced toward the train, brandishing machetes in their right hands, 
while with the left each warrior gripped his rifle-stock and fired 
as often as he could press the trigger. And the shouting they kept 
up was louder than the yells of the Stock Exchange on a busy 
day. The bullets all hit the ground far beyond the train. 

Now for the first time Captain Webster’s and Lieutenant Shock- 
ley’s machine-guns were distinctly heard in Cuba. Citizens of 
Consolacion probably are talking about them at this very moment. 

** Pr-r-r-r-00-00-00-eet!” they say with great vivacity, imitating 
the patter and the hungry whine of the swift fire. The long, slim 
bullets flew as close together as drops of water from a sprinkling- 
cart. They mowed down the grass of the hillsides. They spattered 
the red dust on high, as you will see street dust smoking up when 
the downpour of the sprinkling-cart passes. 

The rebels pulled up their horses and ceased firing. Many of 
them rolled on the ground. The men of the Foreign Legion say 
they killed them by the hundred. Pino’s men laugh, and say the 
bullets never touched them. Let the warriors sift out the truth 
among themselves. 

But it is certain that the machete charge came to an abrupt 
stop, and that the rebels spurred their horses back over the hills 
and out of range. They never got nearer to the train than four 
hundred yards. From the safe side of the hills they resumed their 
rifle practice at a range of three-quarters of a mile. 

Until six o’clock Saturday evening the battle raged with great. 
impetuosity. Then the firing ceased all along the rebel lines. A 
white flag on a long stick was poked up over the crest of a hill 
a mile away. Some one wagged the flag violently to and fro. The 





























Col. Acosta, commanding the Government Forces at Pinar del Rio 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS HIM RECEIVING DISPATCHES FROM 
HIS OUTPOSTS AFTER THE BATTLE OF CONSOLACION DEL SUR 
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The House in which Cofonef Avalos first discovered the Rebel Forces which gave Battle at Consolacion 


SIX HUNDRED MEN UNDER THE BROTHERS PAEZ WERE HOLDING 


SON WITH THE ATTACK UPON THE ARMORED TRAIN A MILE AWAY. 


men in the armored train ceased firing. When the last straggling 
shot had whistled up toward the clouds, a slim young lieutenant 
was seen galloping down from the direction of the flag. He pulled 
up his handsome bay before the last car of the train and asked 
for the commandant, General Pedro Diaz. 

The general is short and slim and black, with all the dignity and 
punctilious courtesy that one finds among certain inhabitants of 
old Virginia. He held himself very erect as he walked to the 
nearest opening of the armored car, and looked down upon the 
horseman, and there was a proud ring in his voice as the said, 
“ Here am I.” 

“General,” said the young lieutenant, “I have to inform you 
that General Guerra sends his best wishes to you, his old comrade 
in the glorious War of Independence. He asks you to surrender 
forthwith, as otherwise he will feel compelled to capture this train 
and put all those he finds in it to the machete.” 

The slender old figure stiffened into -still greater dignity as 
General Diaz replied: 

“T thank my dear friend Pino Guerra for his good wishes, and 
by you I send him an embrace [abrozo]; but owing to the neces- 
sity of war I am impelled to tell him that I will die rather than 
surrender.” 

The young lieutenant saluted, whirled his horse about and trot- 
ted away. Some five minutes after he had disappeared over the 
distant hill, firing was begun again along the rebel lines. The 
sides of the armored train once more jetted forth flame and bullets, 
the echoes again resounded with shrill yells of defiance. It was 
a lovely battle—unlimited ammuniticn to burn and nobody hurt. 


THE TOWN OF CONSOLACION WHILE PINO GUERRA WAS BUSY IN PER- 


HERE ONE LEARNED HOW CUBANS FIGHT CUBANS 


At dark the firing on both sides was discontinued. But the 
combat was not abandoned. At intervals of half an hour or an 
hour a few thousand scattered tongues of yellow light spurted 
out from the dark hills, and the rasping racket of the guns shat- 
tered the stillness. Then riflemen on the train replied, and the 
eldritch shrieking of the machine-guns made one think of troops 
of eager Valkyrs in the air—always remembering, of course, that 
in this instance there were no dead for the Valkyrs to carry to 
Valhalla. 

At dawn of Sunday the Azaldos refreshed themselves with coffee, 
and began to fire more briskly toward the train. Within the 
armored train the soldiers, wan and haggard after their long vigil 
in the hot, stuffy air of the cars, fired in a little more leisurely 
fashion. They still had many thousands of rounds of ammunition 
on board, but it could not last forever; so they tried to improve 
the quality of their rifle practice as they diminished its quantity. 
Guerra had moved his men back a quarter of a mile or so in the 
night, for his plan now was to starve the government troops into 
submission rather than risk heavy loss by going too close to the 
machine-guns. These screeching death-distributors certainly had 
a profound moral effect, no matter whether they killed any Azaldos 
or not. 

Colonel Avalos had been notified by telegraph on Saturday after- 
noon at Pinar del Rio, twenty miles below Consolacion, that the 
trainload of troops was going down to join him. Soon afterward 
the telegraph line was cut, and by that he knew that Pino was 
attacking the train. He heard nothing further; so at two o’clock 

(Continued on page 1434.) 
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The solid old Farm-house called Hato Nuevo, on the Outskirts of the Town where Guerra’s Men made their hardest Fight 


THE WALLS, PIERCED FOR VENTILATION, AFFORDED EXCELLENT LOOPHOLES FOR SHOOTING, AND ALSO PROTECTION AGAINST RIFLE 
FIRE, AND CAPTAIN PUJOL FINALLY HAD TO RESORT TO A BAYONET CHARGE BEFORE HE COULD DRIVE THE REBELS OUT 
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FUTURE IN AMERICA 









By H. G. WELLS 
















XIII.—AT WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON AS ANTICLIMAX 


. 

CAME to Washington full of expectations and curiosities. 

Here I felt, so far as it could exist visibly and palpably any- 

where, were the head and mind of this colossal America over 

which my observant curiosities had wandered. In this place 

I should find, among other things, perhaps as many as ten 
thousand men who would not be concerned in trade. There would 
be all the Senators and Representatives, their secretaries and offi- 
cials, the four thousand and more scientific and literary men of 
Washington’s institutions and libraries, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
cducational centres, the civil service, the writers and thinking men 
who must inevitably be drawn to this predestined centre. I 
promised myself arduous intercourse with a teeming intellectual 
life. Here I should find questions answered, discover missing 
clues, get hold of the last connections in my inquiry. I should com- 
plete at Washington my vision of America; my forecast would 
follow. 

I don’t precisely remember how this vision departed. I know 
only that after a day or so in Washington an entirely different 
conception was established,—a conception of Washington as archi- 
tecture and avenues, as a place of picture post-cards, and excur- 
sions with sightseers instead of thoughts going to and fro. I had 
imagined that in Washington I should find such mentally vigorous 
discussion centres as the New York X Club on a quite magnificent 
scale. Instead, I found the chief scientific gathering-place has, 
like so many messes in the British army before the Boer war, a 
rule against talking “shop.” In all Washington there is no clear- 
ing-house of thought at all; Washington has no literary journals, 
no magazines, no publications other than those of the official 
specialist. There does not seem to be a living for a single firm of 
publishers in this magnificent empty city. 

I went about the place in a state of ridiculous and deepening 
concern. I went through the splendid Botanical Gardens, through 
the spacious and beautiful Capitol, and so to the magnificently 
equipped Library of Congress. There in an upper chamber that 
commands an altogether beautiful view of long vistas of avenue 
and garden, to that stupendous unmeaning obelisk (the work of the 
women of America) that dominates all Washington, I found at 
last a little group of men who could talk. It was like a small raft 
upon a limitless empty sea. I lunched with them at their Round 
Table, and afterwards Mr. Putnam showed me the Rotunda, quite 
the most gracious reading-room dome the world possesses, and ex- 
plained the wonderful mechanical organization that brings almost 
every volume in that immense collection within a minute of one’s 
hand. “ With all this,’ I asked him, “why doesn’t the place 
think?” He seemed, discreetly, to consider it did. P 

It was in the vein of Washington’s detached deadness that I 
should find Professor Langley (whose flying experiments I have 
followed for some years with close interest) was dead, and I went 
through the long galleries of archeological specimens and stuffed 
animals in the Smithsonian Institution to inflict my questions 
upon his temporary successor, Dr. Cyrus Adler. He had no ade- 
quate excuses. He found a kind of explanation in the want of 
enterprise of American publishers, so that none of them come to 
Washington to tap its latent resources of knowledge and _ intel- 
lectual capacity; but that does not account for the absence of any 
traffic of ideas. It is perhaps near the truth to say that this 
dearth of any general and comprehensive intellectual activity is 
due to intellectual specialization. The fcur thousand scientific 
men in Washington are all too energetically busy with ethno- 
vraphie details, electrical computations, or herbaria to talk about 
common and universal things. They ought not to be so busy, and 
a scienve so specialized sinks halfway down the scale of sciences. 
Science is one of those things that. cannot hustle; if it does, it 
loses its connections. In Washington some men, I gathered, hustle, 
others play bridge, and general questions are left a little con- 
temptuously as being of the nature of “gas” to the newspapers 
and magazines. Philosophy, which correlates the sciences and 


keeps them subservient to the universals of life, has no seat there. 
My anticipated synthesis of ten thousand minds refused, under 
examination, to synthesize at all; it remained disintegrated, a 
mob, individually active and collectively futile, of specialists and 
politicians. 

But that is only one side of Washington life—the side east and 
south of the White House. 


Northwestward I found, I confess, the 
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most agreeable social atmosphere in America. It is a region of 
large fine houses, of dignified and ample-minded people—people 
not given over to “smartness ” nor redolent of dollars, unhurried 
and reflective, not altogether lost to the wider aspects of life. In 
Washington I met again that peculiarly aristocratic quality I 
had found in Harvard—in the person of President Eliot, for ex- 
ample—an aristocratic quality that is all the finer tor the absence 
of rank, that has integral in it—books, thought, and responsibility. 
And yet I could have wished these fine people more alive to present 
and future things, a little less established upon completed and 
mellowing foundations, a little less final in their admirable 
finish. ... 

There was, I found, a little breeze of satisfaction fluttering the 
Washington atmosphere in this region. Mr. Henry James came 
through the States last year distributing. epithets among their 
cities with the justest aptitude. Washington was the “City of 
Conversation’; and she was pleasantly conscious that she merited 
this friendly coronation. 

Washington, indeed, converses well, without awkwardness, with- 
out chatterings, kindly watchful, agreeably witty. She lulled and 
tamed my purpose to ask about primary things, to discuss large 
questions. Only once, and that was in an after-dinner duologue, 
did I get at all into a question in Washington. For the rest 
Washington remarked and alluded and made her point and got 
away. 

MOUNT VERNON 


And Washington, with a remarkable unanimity and in the most 
‘charming manner, assured me that if I came to see and understand 


America I must on no account miss Mount Vernon. To have 
passed indifferently by Concord was bad enough, I was _ told, 


but to ignore the home of the first President, to turn my back 
upon that ripe monument of Colonial simplicity, would be quite 
criminal neglect. ‘To me it was a revelation how sincerely in- 
sistent they were upon this. It reminded,me of an effect I had al- 
ready appreciated very keenly in Boston—and even before Boston— 
when Mr. Z took me across Spuyten Duyvil into the country of 
Sleepy Hollow, and spoke of Cornwallis as though he had died 
yesterday, and that is the longer historical perspectives of Amer- 
ica. America is an older country than any European one, for she 
has not rejuvenesced for a hundred and thirty years. In endless 
ways America fails to be contemporary. In many respects, no 
doubt, she is decades in front of Europe—in mechanism, for ex- 
ample, and productive organization—but in very many other and 
more fundamental ones she is decades behind. Go but a little way 
back, and you will find the European’s perspectives close up; they 
close at ’71, at ’48, down a vista of reform bills, at Waterloo and 
the treaty of Paris, at the Irish Union, at the coming of Victor 
Emanuel; Great Britain, for example, in the last hundred years 
has reconstructed politically and socially, created half her present 
peerage, has evolved the empire of India, developed Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, fought fifty considerable wars. Mount 
Vernon, on the other hand, goes back with unbroken continuity, 
a broad band of mellow tradition, to the War of Independence. 

Well, I got all that in conversation at Washington, and so I 
didn’t need to go to Mount Vernon after all. I got all that about 
1777, and I failed altogether to get anything of any value what- 
ever about 1977—which is the year of greater interest to me. 
About the direction and destinies of that great American process 
that echoes so remotely through Washington’s cool gracefulness 
of architecture and her. umbrageous parks, this cultivated society 
seemed to me to’ be terribly incurious and indifferent. It was alive 
to political personalities, no doubt; its sons and husbands were 
Senators, judges, ambassadors, and the like; it was concerned with 
their speeches and prospects; but as to the trend of the whole thing 
Washington does not picture it, does not want to picture it. | 
found myself presently excusing myself for Mount Vernon on the 
ground that I was not a retrospective American, but a go-ahead 
Englishman, and so apologizing for my want of reverence for 
venerable things. ‘“ We are a young people,” I maintained. “ We 
are a new generation.” 

I went to see the Senate debating the railway-rates bill, and 
from the Senatorial gallery I had pointed out to me Tillman and 
Platt, Foraker and Lodge, and all the varied personalities of the 

























circular one, with 


enormously 
The members speak from their desks, other 
members write letters, read (and rustle) newspapers, sit among 
accumulations of torn paper, or stand round the apartment in 


assembly. The chamber is a 


capacious galleries. 


audibly conversational groups. 
they wear no uniform—share the floor of the house with the repre- 
sentatives, and are called by clapping the hands. They go to and 
fro, or sit at the feet of the Vice-President. Behind and above 
the Vice-President the newspaper reporters sit in a state of partial 
attention, occasionally making notes for the vivid descriptions 
that have long since superseded verbatim reports in America. The 
public galleries contain hundreds of intermittently talkative spec- 
tators. For the most part these did not. seem to me to represent, 
as the little strangers’ gallery in the House of Commons represents, 
interests affected. They were rather spectators seeing Washington, 
taking the Senate en route for the obelisk top and Mount Vernon. 
They made little attempt to hear the speeches. 

In a large distinguished emptiness among these galleries is the 
space devoted to diplomatic representatives, and there I saw, sit- 
ting in a meritorious solitude, the British chargé d’affaires and 
his wife, following the debate below. I found it altogether too 
submerged for me to follow. The countless spectators, the Sena- 
tors, the boy messengers, the comings and goings kept up a per- 
petual confusing babblement. One saw men walking carelessly 
between the Speaker and the Vice-President, and at one time two 
gentlemen with their backs to the member in possession of the 
Ilouse engaged the Vice-President in an earnest conversation. 
The messengers circulated at a brisk trot, or sat on the edge of 
the dais exchanging subdued badinage. I have never seen a more 
distracted legislature. 

The whole effect of Washington is a want of concentration, of 
something unprehensile and apart. It is on, not in, the American 
process. The place seems to me to reflect, even in its sounds and 
physical forms, that dispersal of power, that evasion of a simple 
conclusiveness, which is the peculiar effect of that ancient com- 
promise, the American. Constitution. The framers of that treaty 
were haunted by two terrible bogies—a military dictatorship and 
what they called “ mob rule”; they were obsessed by the need of 
safeguards against these dangers; they were controlled by the 
mutual distrust of constituent States far more alien to one an- 
other than they are now; and they failed to foresee both the enor- 
mous assimilation of interests and character presently to be 
wrought by the railways and telegraphs and the huge possibili- 
ties of corruption elaborate electoral arrangements offer to clever 
unscrupulous men. And here in Washington is the result: a 
legislature that fails to legislate, a government that cannot 
govern, a pseudo-responsible administration that offers enormous 
scope for corruption, and that is perhaps invincibly intrenched 
behind the two-party system from any insurgence of the popular 
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A number of messenger-boys— - 


will. The plain fact of the case is that Congress, as it is consti- 
tuted at present, is the feeblest, least-accessible, and most in 
efficient central government of any civilized nation in the worlé 
west of Russia. Congress is entirely inadequate to the tasks of 
the present time. 

I came away from Washington with my preconception enor- 
mously reenforced that the supreme need of America, the pre- 
liminary thing to any social or economic recenstruction, is political 
reform. It seems to me to lie upon the surface that America has 
to be democratized. It is necessary to make the Senate and the 
House of Representatives more interdependent, and to abolish the 
possibilities of deadlocks between them, to make election to the 
Senate direct from the people, and to qualify and weaken the 
power of the two-party system by the introduction of “ second 
ballots” and the referendum... . 

But how such drastic changes are to be achieved constitutionally 
in America I cannot imagine. Only a great educated, trained, and 
sustained agitation can bring about so fundamental a_ political 
revolution, and at present I can find nowhere even the beginnings 
of a realization of this need. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


In the White House, set midway between the Washington of the 
sight-seers and the Washington of brilliant conversation, I met 
President Roosevelt. I was mightily pleased by the White House; 
it is dignified and simple—once again am I tempted to use the 
phrase “ aristocratic in the best sense” of things American; and 
an entire absence of uniforms or liveries creates an atmosphere of 
republican. equality that is reenforced by “ Mr. President's ” 
friendly grasp of one’s undistinguished hand. And after lunch ! 
walked. about the grounds and had a long conversation with him, 
and so achieved my ambition to get him “ placed,” as it were, in 
my vision of America. 

In the rare chances I have had of meeting statesmen there has 
always been one common effect—an effect of their being smaller. 
less audible, and less saliently featured than one had expected. A 
common man builds up his picture of the men prominent in the 
great game of life very largely out of caricature, out of head-lines, 
out of posed and “ characteristic” portraits. One associates them 
with actresses and actors, literary poseurs, and such like public per- 
formers; anticipates the same vivid self-consciousness as_ these 
display in common intercourse, keys one’s self up for the paint on 
their faces, and for voices and manners altogether too accentu- 
ated for the gray-toned lives of common men. I’ve met politicians 
who remained at that. But so soon as Mr. Roosevelt entered the 
room, “ Teddy ”—the Teddy of the slouch-hat. the glasses, the teeth, 
and the sword, that strenuous vehement Teddy (who had, let me 
admit, survived a full course of reading in the President’s earlier 























Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


“* Assured me that I must on no Account miss Mount Vernon” 
‘THE HOME OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT . . . THAT RIPE MONUMENT OF COLONIAL SIMPLICITY ” 
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writings) — vanished, 


white clenched hand, 





and gave place to an . 
entirely negotiable in- 
dividuality. To-day, at \ _ 
any rate, the “ Teddy ” (oe 
legend is untrue. 
Perhaps it wasn’t al- ; <4 
ways quite untrue. : 
There was a time dur- » 
ing the world - pre- . : 
dominance of Mr. Kip- : 
ling when I think the ; ‘7 
caricature must have i ease: 
come close to certain _ f 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
ceptances and _atti- 
tudes. But that was 
ten years and more 
ago, and Mr. Roosevelt 
to this day goes on 
thinking and changing 
and growing... . 

For me, anyhow, 
that strenuousness has 
vanished beyond re- 
calling, and there has 
emerged a figure in 
gray of a quite reason- 
able size, with a face 
far more thoughtful 
and perplexed than 
strenuous, with a 
clenched hand that 
does indeed  gesticu- 
late, though it is by 
no means a gigantic 
fist—and with quick 
movements —a_ voice 
strained indeed, a lit- 
tle forced for oratory, 
but not raised or ag- 
gressive in any fash- 
ion, and friendly 
screwed-up eyes be- 
hind the glasses. 

It isn’t my _ pur- 
pose at all to report a 
conversation that 
went from point to 
point. I wasn’t inter- 
viewing the President, 
and I made no note at 
the time of the things 
said. My impression 
was of a mind—for 
the situation — quite 
extraordinarily open. 
That is the value of \ 
President Roosevelt 
for me, and why I 
can’t for the life of 




















and trying vigorously 
and resolutely to get a 
hold upon the signifi- 
= ‘ cance of the whole 
ot ; vast process in which 
: he and his island of 
government are set. 
Always before him 
there have been po- 
litical resultants, ir- 
relevancies, and futili- 


fo : ; ties of the White 


House; and after him, 
it would seem, - they 
may come again. I do 
not know anything of 
the quality of Mr. 
Bryan, who may per- 
es haps succeed him. He, 
too, is something of 
' an exception, it seems, 
} and keeps a still de- 
veloping and inquir- 
ing mind. Beyond is 
a vista of figures of 
questionable value so 
far as I am concerned. 
They have this in 
common, that they 
don’t stand for 
thought. For the 
present, at any rate, a 
personality, extraor- 
dinarily —_representa- 
tive, oceupies the 
White House. And 
what he chooses to 
say publicly (and 
some things he says 
privately) is, by an 
exceptional law of 
acoustics, heard in 
San Francisco, in Chi- 
“ago, in New Orleans, 
in New York and Bos- 
ton, in Kansas and 
Maine, throughout the 
whole breadth of the 
United States of 
America. He assimi- 
lates contemporary 
thought, delocalizes 
and _ reverberates it. 
He is America for the 
first time vocal to 
itself. 

What is America 
saying to itself? 

I’ve read most of 
the President’s recent 
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my bock leave him 
out. He is the seek- 
ing mind of America 
displayed. The ordi- 
nary politician goes 
through his career like 
a charging bull, with his eyes shut to any changes in the premises. 
He locks up his mind like a powdcer-magazine. But any spark 
may fire the mind of President Roosevelt. His range of reading 
is amazing; he seems to be echoing with all the thought of the 
time, he has receptivity to the pitch of genius. ‘ And he does not 
merely receive, he digests and reconstructs; he thinks. It is his 
political misfortune that at times he thinks aloud. His mind is 
active with projects of solution for the teeming problems around 
him. Traditions have no hold upon him—nor, his enemies say, 
have any but quite formal pledges. It is hard to tie him. In all 
these things he is to a singular completeness the mind and will of 
contemporary America. And by an unparalleled conspiracy of 
political accidents, as all the world knows, he has got to the 
White House. He is not a part of the regular American political 
system at all—he has, it happens, stuck through. 

Now my picture of America is, as I have tried to make clear, 
one of a gigantic process of growth, of economic coming and going, 
spaced out over vast distances and involving millions of hastening 
men; I see America as towns and urgency and greatnesses beyond, 
I suppose, any precedent that has ever been in the world. And like 
a little island of order amidst that ocean of enormous opportunity 
and business turmoil and striving individualities is this District 
of Columbia, with Washington and its Capitol and obelisk. It is a 
mere pin-point in the unlimited, on which, in peace-times, the 
national government. lies marooned, twisted up into knots, bound 
with safeguards, and altogether impotently stranded. And peering 
closely, and looking from the Capitol down the vista of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, I see the White House, minute and clear, with a 
fountain playing before it, and behind it a railed garden set 
with fine trees. The trees are not so thick, nor the railings so 
high, but that the people on the big “ seeing Washington ” cars can- 
not crane.to see into it and whoever walk about it. And in this 
garden goes a liwing speck, as it were, in gray, talking, swinging a 


I went to the magnificently equipped Library of Congress 
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speeches, and they 
Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey fall in oddly with 
that quality ‘in his 


photographs even con- 
vey, a complex min- 
gling of will and a critical perplexity. Taken all together they 
amount to a mass of not always consistent suggestions, that over- 
lap and conflict. Things crowd upon him: rebate scandals, insur- 
ance scandals, the meat scandals, this insecurity and that. The 
conditions of his position press upon him. It is no wonder he gives 
out no single, simple note... . 

The plain fact is that in the face of the teeming situations of to- 
day America does not know what to do. Nobody, except those 
happily gifted individuals who can see but one aspect of an 
intricate infinitude, imagines any simple solution. For the rest 
the time is one of ample, vigorous, and at times impatient inquiry, 
and of intense disillusionment with old assumptions and methods. 
And never did a President before so reflect the quality of his time. 
The trend is altogether away from the anarchistic individualism 
of the nineteenth century, that much is sure, and towards some 
constructive scheme which, if not exactly socialism, as socialism 
is defined, will be, at any rate, closely analogous to socialism. 
This is the immense change of thought and attitude in which 
President Roosevelt participates, and to which he gives a unique 
expression. Day by day he changes with the big world about 
him—contradicts himself... . 

I came away with the clear impression that neither President 
Roosevelt nor America will ever, as some people prophesy, “ declare 
for socialism,” but my impression is equally clear that he and 
all the world of men he stands for have done forever with the 
threadbare formule that’ have served America such an uncon- 
scionable time. We talked of the press and books and of the 
question of color, and then for a while about the~rdle of the uni- 
versities in the life of the coming time. 

Now it is a curious thing that as I taiked with President Roose- 
velt in the garden of the White House there came back to me 
quite forcibly that undertone of doubt that has haunted me 
(Continued on page 1437.) 






















hiiusreareo By Cid Post. 


O the half-dozen cowboys, dulled and coarsened by the work 
of branding calves throughout the long, hot afternoon, the 
merciless duel being fought by two of their rough com- 
panions brought nothing by way of sensation save a wonder 
as to which must presently conquer his foe, and how the 

Victor would stand, at the end of it all, in the eyes of the girl over 
whom they were bitterly fighting. That one or the other might be 
maimed, or broken, or killed in the savage encounter affected none 
of the onlookers in the least degree. 

Rarely, however, had they seen such a fight. The twilight’s 
cool and soothing breath was creeping subtly over all that mighty 
land of mountain, valley, and desert, save apparently here at the 
side of the high corral, where a dying fire, employed that day to 
heat the irons for branding, was idly blazing in the dusk, and where 
the two fierce rivals for the smile of love were fretting jealous 
hate to desperation. 

They were as nearly matched as similar height, activity, and 
brawn could make a pair of men. Hard-cornered as the rocks that 
strewed the world wherein they learned of cruelty and toil, the 
pair presented the typical plan of bony suppleness, alertness of 
glance, and deftness and cunning of the hand exemplified in all 
the other cattlemen—fierce and desert-toughened as themselves— 
who shifted here and there about the place to watch the “ fun.” 

It resembled anything other than fun. The men had brewed bad 
blood before the coming of Barbara White; they had stirred in 
gall and poison ever since. And as fierce and blunt as _ black- 
headed Steve had been in deviltry, Bruce Macqueen was his match 
in any fling at man or beast, or life or death, or love and the 
throes that follow in its wake. 

The die had been cast with a taunt and a gibe, but none save the 
two men fighting knew how far the duel this evening might pro- 
ceed. Though they fought with their rawhide lariats, each man 
attempting to noose, drag down, and strangle the steel-eyed devil 
so ominously confronting his position, nevertheless their great re- 
volvers hung on their hips, and, quietly housed as they were as 
yet, were factors, crouched like bloodthirsty dogs, awaiting the 
word to leap forth, vicious with heat. 

The fight, in truth, had reached a stage that boded little good 
for either man. From the start an ugly feature of the incident 
had resulted from the fact that big black Steve knew, even better 
than the girl herself, that Barbara’s ultimate preference would 
bide with blue-eyed Mac. His one concern had therefore been to 
inflict on his rival a harm that neither time nor love could heal; 
and this was the motive now in his being that fired the light in his 
eyes. For his part, Mac was no less savage and dangerous. He 
fought with passionate hatred. 

Coiling, swinging, casting the deadly rawhide nooses, the two 
men circled swiftly or cautiously about, jeered at or applauded 
by the audience of angular cattlemen, as ruse, or throw, or fiendish 
maneuvre proved futile or clever or terrible. Three times tall 
Mac had caught black-headed Steve already, only to fail when it 
came to hauling down the active demon in the snakelike constric- 
tions of the rope. Steve was enraged to a point where murder was 
possible at any moment. Nearer the dying fire they trampled, 
each intent on bringing the fight to a finish at once, for the dusk 
was closing in upon them rapidly. 

From down the valley, moreover, sounded a shout that all iden- 
tified as coming from Bonner, the foreman. As if in mutual 
acknowledgment that Bonner would order the fight to cease, and 
employ what force he found essential to compel obedience to his 
word, the two redoubled their tactics of ferocity. 

Mac made a sudden inrush, landing his noose with dexterous skill 
about his rival’s neck. But quick as a rattlesnake to strike, and 
waiting with shrewd calculation for just such a moment, Steve 
now caught him by the foot with his rope, and fetched it taut with 
a suddenness that landed Macqueen heavily on his back. With an 
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Stunned to un- 
of the fierce-eyed puncher, 


unrelieved jar his head came down on a rock. 
consciousness, he lay at the mercy 
whose opportunity had finally arrived. 

Swiftly disentangling himself from Mac’s lasso, and as swiftly 
dragging the limber form by the heels to the burned-out fire, the 
vengeful Steve bent down above the last of the coals and plucked 
out a weapon, dully reddened on the end. Before his curious mates 
were aware of what he meant to do, he strode to Mac—and his 
work was done. A wraith of smoke arose at once from the heated 
tool, pressed for a moment’s time against the face of his rival. He 
had branded Macqueen on the jaw. 

For a moment he stood there, iron in hand, glaring his challenge 
to any or all who might be disposed to fight for the man who was 
down. Then a cow-puncher, standing in the group, found voice to 
speak. 

“Hell!” he said. “It’s that hanged little fancy iron that the 
Boston tenderfoot brought here from ’way down East.” Crossing 
quietly over to Mac where he lay on the sand, he knew he should 
find on the fallen man’s face the burned-in design of a diamond 
surrounding a small letter H. 

Steve walked deliberately over to a near-by trough full of water, 
his lasso trailing behind him, and cooling off the iron, screwed out 
its handle and dropped the thing into his pocket. Then quietly 
observing his comrades making rough but well-intentioned endeav- 

ors at reviving Macqueen, he slowly, coiled his rope. 

“Leave him see the gal if he wants to now,” he muttered to 
himself, and adding aloud, “I’m guarding herd,” he went to his 
pony, saddled and waiting in the high corral, and mounted and 
rode off alone. 





The night was dark, for the moon was still an hour’s climb below 
the rim of the hills, when black-headed Steve, riding slowly about 
to the eastward of the herd. drew up for a moment of rest. 

By habit he listened to the strange low sound that ten thousand 
head of cattle made, lying there, breathing and living, in the night. 
He could smell the warmth of all those mounds of pulsing animal 
flesh; he could feel the tangible mystery of sleep and darkness and 
nature out here under the stars. 

The world was magnificently calm. Save for the shrill, sweet 
piping of far-away insects, voicing the loneliness, there was nothing 
to tell if the gods went by. The valley lost its level identity in 
the shadow of the hills; the mountains in turn were merged with 
the edge of infinity itself. 

To the man, enthroned on the bronco’s back, a certain sense of 
peace had come, without in the least introducing remorse. He had 
won in a fight; he had left his man alive; and Barbara—well, she 
might not yearn very hard to mate with a puncher marked with 
the sign of defeat. There was plenty of time to think of things, 


.and to-night was here and its soothing spell was laid on man and 


beast. 

Nevertheless the wiry little mare that Steve was riding cocked 
her ears and tossed up her nose in a mood that smacked of anxiety. 
She presently turned her head to look at the man astride her back, 
and threw up her muzzle as before. It was not, however, till she 
pawed at the earth that Steve was aware she was “ speaking.” 

“ What’s the matter with you?” he inquired at last. “Is it home 
you want?—or is something on the wind?” 

He listened intently as if to catch any underlying sounds not 
made by the cattle. His tough little mare was meantime obviously 
worried. As if but a trifle belated with their scent or their animal 
intuitions, certain steers and cows in the herd began a restive stir- 
ring here and there, and one complaining creature moocd uneasily. 

“Don’t know what it is,” muttered Steve, aloud, as much to his 
mare as to himself, “ but I guess they’ll quiet down.” 

He started to ride in an undisturbed manner up and down the 
level stretch that lay to the east of the cattle. He also sang in a 












words of a ballad: 


“My wife Bell was a devil out of hell, 
And away from Cork came she; 
And she wept and she wailed, as the good ship sailed 
To the land of lib—er—tee!” 

Then from far to the south came a faint sort of echo of the sing- 
ing, where some one similarly riding and similarly worried was 
soothing the cattle in their fret. 

For a time the brutes were calmed; but later on anxiety was once 
more spreading in their numbers. 
beast arose and trod in nervousness about the limited space between 


its resting kind. 


Then when the moon came redly up from behind the black, 
serrated rind of the world, there was suddenly an outburst of yells 
and shots, and startling din of beaten tin, and wild alarm of 
diabolism, that terrified the herd to the last degree. 

It was fully a minute, even then, before the wave of ominous 
sounds that the cattle made in rising, all at once, came sweeping 
down the flat. But after that a tidal sea of menacing thunder was 
almost instantly risen. A chorus of bellowing, sounding forth from 
ten thousand raucous throats, preceded the sinister rumble of four 
times ten thousand hoofs abruptly pounding on the earth. 


The herd had _ been 
stampeded. 

“Apaches!” said the 
horseman, wheeling about 
on his mare. 

He tightened the reins 
and stared ahead, uncer- 
tain for the moment as 
to where the cattle would 
go. His wait was not for 
long. The brutes at the 
rear were frightened first 
into blind, unguided mad- 
ness. They ran amuck; 
and horn and hoof inflict- 
ed wound and terror on 
the creatures just ahead. 
The fever spread as fire is 
spread where the wind is 
high and the grass as 
crisp as paper. Towards 
Steve the whole ten 
thousand hulks of brawn 
and bone were charging 
with the sound of a living 
Niagara, thrown into 
mighty discord by a sud- 
denly chaotie plunge. 

The man was aware of 
several things—his 
danger, his duty, his help- 
lessness, here before the 
herd. Already his pony 
Was racing away before 
the living wall of brutes; 
already Steve was bawl- 
ing and shouting at the 
heedless steers, and hop- 
ing to head a few about 
and so get the mass to 
“ milling” in a circle. 

To the south another 
guard like himself was 
riding in equal despera- 
tion. It was Bruce Mac- 
queen. Behind him more 
of the mounted men were 
hotly joining in the chase 
—all of them cursing. 
Back at the camp there 
was red-hot work where 
all the force were striving 
to get to the field. 

All the valley resound- 
ed with confusion. The 
fiendish Apaches behind 
the herd were yelling and 
shooting with a vim that 
constantly swelled in its 
power of exciting terror 
in the brutes. The bel- 
lowing, roaring, and 
pounding of the cattle in- 
creased momentarily in 
volume. 

Straight away for Lava 
Gap the cavaleade was 
plunging. In the light of 
the moon a thousand pairs 
of horns were dully 
gleaming. Up from the 
earth a chilly pall of dust 
was being flayed. 

Black-headed Steve was 
before the charge, riding 
like some eccentric herald 


melancholy drawl, monotonous and lulling, the few unpretentious 


In one place after another a 
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of bedlam. He darted here and he galloped there in a vain, wild 
effort to turn the foremost creatures in the mass, all the while 


shouting or singing, as if in a revel of disaster. 
Thundering down through the wide-open gap, the crazy cattle 


seemed to magnify their madness. 
on his right, a horseman came into view. He too was riding like 


A hundred yards from Steve, 


a superactive fantastic heading a pageant of delirium. 
oD fo) 


force was skilfully holding. in check. 


strength. 


could halt the maniacal rush. 
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This second man was crowded away, till Steve could see him 
no more. Then near, once more, the press of the herd was foreing 
his horse and him. * On towards the little Bad Valley, and on 
through the pass—on to the Pyramid Peak lands went the brutes. 

To the rear the cow-punchers, working like fiends, had “ cut 
out” four thouand head from the stampeded herd, and these a 


At Bad Valley flat two 


thousand more were divided from the mass and driven pell-mell 
to the steep acclivities that presently were wearing down their 


But behind the four thousand head the Apaches had taken their 
place, and nothing on-earth, save death or complete exhaustion, 


Steve and his fellow rider, crowded nearer and nearer together, 
began at last to shoot down a brute here and there in the lead of 
the herd, for the horses that bore them must ease the pace or fall 
to the earth if the thing were continued much farther. Yet, 


despite the bulk of a 
steer or more, abruptly 
doubled over beneath their 
hoofs, the cattle thunder- 
ed on for miles. 

An irresistible manceu- 
vre in the mass of cattle 
now forced Steve and his 
fellow puncher in close 
proximity. They were al- 
most shoulder to shoulder 
—and Steve at last looked 
squarely into the face of 
Bruce Macqueen. He even 
observed the dark design 
he had burned himself on 
his rival’s jaw. 

Macqueen, glaring at 
him savagely, even as they 
rode in that revel of 
destruction, levelled — his 
heavy revolver squarely 
at big Steve’s heart. He 
had sworn, back in camp, 
on reviving, to kill his 
foe on sight. He had even 
gone on guard in the hope 
of a meeting. And here 
they were! 

In the grimness of the 
new situation, however, 
he changed his mind. His 
weapon he sullenly re- 
lowered. 

“When we git ’em 
stopped!” he cried, above 
the roar; and if Steve 
failed to hear, he could 
still understand why the 
man refused to shoot. 

For his own part, Steve 
was too thoroughly en- 
grossed in averting death 
for himself and his horse 
beneath the hoofs of the 
maddened herd to pay 
great heed to a gun. He 
made no movement tow- 
ards his own flopping wea- 
pons, either when Mac- 
queen took momentary aim 
at his breast, or now 
that Mae was _ looking 
again to the cattle. 

They rode for fifteen 
minutes side by side, the 
din and menace _ behind 
them abating not a jot. 
Then Steve’s little mare 
thrust her foot in a hole, 
and spraining her ten- 
dons, slackened her speed 
and galloped with a pain- 
ful limp that she strove 
with all her courage to 
avoid. For a little time 
she even caught up her 
gait, but the ankle was 
gone, and a struggle was 
on, and Steve was aware 
that the erid was near. 

Coolly he looked at the 
herd, so close behind. The 
blazing eyes, the outlolling 
tongues, the stark, raving 
madness—all could be 









seen, even as he saw the cruel, beating hoofs that cut and bruised 


the earth. Then he glanced at Macqueen, who was five feet away, 
and smiled an acknowledgment that Mae would presently possess 
the field alone. 

They were not attempting now to stem the tide of cattle; they 
were riding for their lives. The gallant little mare made one 
last, heroic effort, but the strain was too great to be borne. She 
was going down—down in the path of the juggernaut roaring 
there behind. , 

“My wife Bell—” 


Steve started to sing in defiance. 

“Now then, shove with your foot!” commanded the voice of 
Macqueen. He had heaved up close to the failing mare and 
thrown an‘ arm about his rival’s waist. He gave a lift with all 
his strength, and Steve gave a strong if reluctant shove against 
his faithful bronco—and down she went, while he and Mae rode 
madly on together on the bigger horse, now .running alone before 
that romp of death. 

Not a word was said between the two, who at dusk had fought 
in hate. An impulse, not a changed regard—a fairness, not a 
merey,—had prompted the swift execution of a plan to give Steve 
a chance for his life. 

They rode for half an hour thus, pursued by the living sea of 
brutes, then knew that though the cattle were dropping and dying 
from exhaustion, the horse, ridden double, must be obliged to halt, 
perhaps before the stampede could be ended. Indeed, the mo- 
ment presently came when only a ruse could avail them so much 
as a hope: Macqueen rode straight at a huge cone of rocks that 
he hoped would divide the tiring herd. By an irony of fate the 
cattle regarded the horse as a leader and followed blindly in his 
trail. The two men came to the hill at once, and the horse went 
down—struck on a rock and collapsed.. But, the men being 
thrown, he struggled to his feet, unburdened at last, and ran 
gamely for his life. After him thundered the cattle, their on- 
rush parted by the hill. They stumbled past in two mad tides, 
their energy spent, their flanks areek, their legs fairly quivering 
with weakness. 

And when they were gone, big Steve came out from behind the 
shelter of a granite rock, to find that Mae, who had crawled to 
similar safety, was lying now on the gravel—done, the bone of 
his leg cleanly snapped by the fall of his’ horse. 








All night the Apaches rounded up and guarded the cattle they 
had stolen; all night the two men lay on their pyramid of. boul- 
ders, watching the small red camp-fire of the thieves. 

After the fight at the high corral, big Steve had gone on guard 
without his can of water at his hip. Macqueen’s canteen, with no 
more than a cupful of the liquid in its hold, had been emptied 
soon, for the man was faint with pain. Thereafter the two, 


inarooned on the granite peak, had begun to think of thirst. 
“Those cussed snakes are camping next to Stink-hole Spring,’ 
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said Steve, at two in the morning. “ It’s ail the water there is 
in this Bad Valley country.” 

He loaded his big revolver full and took the empty can. 
by and by,” was all he said. 

Macqueen made no response. His broken leg was one more score 
against the man he had fought—and saved. He had, however, 
made no complaint, nor had any recriminations, or, indeed, any 
conversation whatsoever, passed between them, respecting their 
quarrel. 

Steve, who had found it quite impossible to thank Macqueen 
for his service, now stalked straight away from the cone of rocks 
towards the camp the Apaches had made by a sulphurous outflow 
of water. At the end of an hour a sudden fusillade of pistol-shots 
and rifle-cracks came clearly across to Macqueen where he lay on 
the hill. He could hear the yell of Apache hate, which was fo! 
lowed by more of the shooting, after which there was silence, while 
his pain throbbed out a new and crawling measure for the passage 
of time. 

How long was the interval he waited now, the wounded man 
could never have told. It was fully an hour and a quarter before 
he heard the heavy, labored breathing of some one near. Then 
Steve appeared. 

He was shot in the foot; and part of the way he had come on 
hands and knees. But the sulphur-tasting water from the can 
he brought put a new love of life in the man he had left in the 
rocks. 

**Patches know we're here,” he said, “ but 
in the morning.” 

Macqueen was aware that even with his wounded foot Steve had 
a chance to escape with his life, provided he left before daylight, 
when the Indians below would trail him here unfailingly. 

“You needn’t wait for the devils to come,” Mae told him, un 
dauntedly. ‘ No reason why they should pot us both.” 

“Well, I sort of hanker to stay and see if I can’t play even 
with the one that ploughed my foot,’ was Steve’s reply. But 
Mac knew his motive in remaining. 

When the morning broke, Macqueen was far too weak to offer 
any substantial resistance to foes with a plan of attack. The 
Apaches, however, deeming four thousand head of white men’s 
cattle worth a certain sacrifice, were early on their way again, 
driving the herd before them to the hills. Before the sun had 
paled the still-riding moon they were all of them gone—save one. 

** Side-winder Pete,” notoriously “ bad,” and named for a rattle- 
snake of peculiar obliquity of purpose, esteemed a chance to 
murder a white as infinitely more to be desired than all the riches 
in the world. -He had therefore remained in the valley alone, 
and now he was stealthily smelling out the trail that Steve had 
left behind him when he came to the rocks with a bleeding foot. 

Around and between the granite boulder crept the snakelike 
form, as silent and nearly as naked as the stealing light itself. 
He writhed across a patch of sand on his belly, convineed that a 
cow-puncher bold and daring enough to come to their camp for 


* Back 


maybe they'll git 
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water would be far too 
wary to be caught very far 
off his guard. In his hand 
the creature held a fine re- 
volver, snatched from the 
last of his murdered vic- 
tims. It was cocked and 
loaded. 

Steve in the mean time, 
having scanned the valley 
below him from a peep-hole 
left between two granite 
slabs, and having reported 
the Apaches’ evacuation of 
the land, was indulging Mac- 
queen in a good stiff draught 
of the water. There was no 
further need to save _ it 
carefully, the spring now be- 
ing abandoned to their uses. 

He presently raised his 
eyes from his comrade’s 
face, and found himself ga- 
zing at three hard points— 
the eyes of Side-winder Pete, 
five feet away, and the iron 
muzzle of his pistol. 

Down came the _ fang- 
pointed hammer of the wea- 
pon. <A dull metallic snap is 
broke the silence. The car- 


tridge had failed. Instant- 
ly two things happened— 


Pete prepared to try again, 
and Steve sprang upon him 
like a panther crouched 
for the purpose. 

The gun went off—struck 
high in the air—and the 
two closed in for a battle, 
man to man. The Indian 
partially fell to the sand, 
the quicker to overthrow the puncher’s balance. Together they 
rolled in the gravel, fighting for holds with furious energy. 

Hard and smooth as the Indian was, Steve was equally tough- 
ened. The same rough life had wired and leathered his body, 
arms, and legs. He forgot his foot, for his hate was up, and he 
fought like a man and a wildcat bred in one. 

Pete, however, knew a hundred tricks as deadly as a snake’s. 
He apparently collapsed in the cowboy’s arms, only to straighten 
out and “strike” with all his body, and fasten his hands, like 
talons, on his adversary’s throat. Helpless for the moment, Steve 
threw all his weight and muscle into the effort and rammed his 
man against a rounded rock, jarring his spine from base to brain. 
It partially broke the Apache’s hold, and maneuvre accomplished 
the rest. 

Again they were down, and rolling towards the bottom of the 
hill. Again they arose, the Indian now attempting to bite, with 
the sole intent of breaking away, to perpetrate a deadlier atrocity. 
But Steve had learned his lesson thoroughly. He feinted himself 
repeatedly all the while they scuffled down the slope, and presently 
lurching for his opening, tripped his foe and fell with him, guiding 
the creature’s head against a jagged point of granite in the sand. 

That, apparently, was all the situation demanded. Side-winder 
Peter shivered once where he lay, and partially turned on his side. 

“Thought I—heard something—crack on—the rock,” panted 
Steve, as he stood there ready for more; and he looked up the 
pyramid’s acclivity, to see Macqueen, with pistol in hand, dragging 
his helpless leg and attempting to come to his aid. 

* All right—lay down!” said Steve. “ Don’t git yourself worse. 
I guess there’s only the one—and him now tryin’ to be good. You 
ain't goin’ to help that leg by foolin’ ’round.” 

He glanced again at the motionless Apache, whose face he had 
seen before; then up to his charge he climbed once again, and 
lifted Mae over to the gravel “bed” he had carefully cleared in 
the night. 

An hour from then, when the sun was getting high and its 
heat was becoming severe, big Steve took the can to go to the 
spring, and incidentally went to the scene of his fight with Pete 
to drag him away to the brush. 

Pete was gone. ; 

In speechless amazement the cowboy gazed at the place where 
the body had lain, beholding naught savé a dark, drying spot and 
a track where the Indian had crawled away. 

After a time he said to himself, “They never die till sundown, 
sure enough.” 

That day he limped three times to the hole of water on his 
bandaged and swollen foot. At sundown he came to the place 
again for a new supply of the water, with which he had bathed Mac- 
queen’s bad leg a dozen times. 

He was dipping the can in the shallow basin, when a movement 
in the near-by brush attracted his watchful gaze. There, as _be- 
fore, lay Side-winder Pete, come for a last mad treachery—his 
two snaky eyes and the one iron muzzle steadied again on the 
cowboy’s face. 

But even as Steve’s hand fell on his own revolver came the 
end. Too weak to pull the trigger of his gun, the Indian’s strength 
went all to the undying hate in his eyes, while the dark iron tube 
sank slowly to the earth. 

Down went the last red segment of the sun; and Pete was dead. 
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Drawn by C. J. Post 


“ THE BOYS HAVE COME!” HE CRIED TO MAC,—‘ THE BOYS AND BARBARA—YOUR GAL!” 


The two men, blistered all day in the scorching rocks and chilled 
to the marrow at night, were reduced at last to the plight of those 
who wait in helplessness to meet the end. Steve had made his 
final trip to the sulphurous spring on his tortured foot. For food 
the pair had cooked and eaten a snake—a rattlesnake, killed in 
the rocks near at hand. 

For the first two days they had thought their friends would 
follow the trail of the cattle and thieves, and so come at length 
upon themselves. That hope was now abandoned. As a matter 
ot fact, the foreman, Bonner, having heard from a friendly Indian 
that the band of marauding Apaches had back-tracked sagaciously 
with all their booty, and were now no more than twenty miles 
away in the Spikerock range, had sent a force of men across the 
hills in that direction. Moreover, they were theories in plenty 
to account for the continued absence of Steve and Macqueen, not 
the least unpopular of which was that the two had come together, 
fought out the quarre', and were probably gone to their last 
account. It was not till the third long night had gone that Bar- 
bara White—who knew by then how madly her heart demanded 
to know the fate of Bruce Macqueen—aroused the men to her own 
sort of fear and organized a force of six to ride with herself 
through the land. 

To face the merciless sun once more had taxed the utmost 
courage that the two gaunt men on the pyramid of rocks could 
muster. By eight o’clock the heat was almost intolerable. Waves 
of crinkled air arose from all the floor of Bad Valley sand, with 
it conical cairns of granite. On every side the barren mountains, 
far and near,. were glistening with mica mirrors and radiating 
unrelieved caloric. 

Steve regarded Macqueen gravely. Something had happened 
between the two that went even deeper than the mere admiration 
compelled by stoic indifference to agony and an uncomplaining 
acceptance of the portion doled out by the fates..- 

From Mac’s sunken eyes all hate had gone as he looked on the 
man who had done so much to relieve his pain. In the gaze of 
Steve there was come a solicitude which sprang from his better 
nature. Now, as he found himself confronted by the diamond 
brand he had burned on his comrade’s jaw, a pang of anguish, 
almost unknown to his heart, went through him with singular 
poignancy. 

“How much longer could you last,” he said, “if I tried to make 
a crawl for it back to the boys—and help?” 

The proposition was impossible, for the man could barely move 
about the place. 

“You couldn’t do it, Steve,” replied Macqueen. “ You couldn't 
have done it even from the first. But, say,—if you’d like to tackle 
gettin’ out, why, don’t stay here with me.” 

Steve burned red, somewhat faintly. “Don’t want to git out 
for myself,” he growled. “You know that all the time.” 

“ Well—I hope I won’t last out the morning. I don’t think I 
can.—the heat Il kill me off tol’able early,” said Macqueen, calm 
and matter-of-fact. “And then, Steve, if I was you—I’d try to 
git out.” > 

“If you peg,” said Steve, “I’ve got nuthin’ to hold up my grit. 
After a moment of dead silence he added, “ No—we’ll peg to- 
gether—and we’re goin’ to peg out square.” : 

To Mac’s surprise his worn-out companion dragged himself a 

(Continued on page 1433.) 
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spelling-reform ukase will be noted. 





GIANT FOREIGN TRADE 
OFFICIALLY REPORTED IN SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


In this document, issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, the effect of President Roosevelt’s 
For the reader’s edification the new spellings are here italicized 











HE foreign commerce of the United States has crost the 
three-billicn-dollar line. In the twelve months ending with 
August the imports were $1,254,399,735, and the exports 
$1,759,417,898, a total for the twelve months of $3,013,817,- 
633. The total for the fiscal year 1906 exceeded three 
billion dollars if the trade with the noncontiguous territory were 
included, but in this case the three-billion-dollar line is past with- 
out including the trade with the noncontiguous territory, which is 
no longer considered by the Bureau of Statistics as foreign trade. 

The contrast of this total of more than three billion dollars in a 
single twelve months with the trade of earlier years is interesting. 
It was not until 1900 that the foreign commerce of the United 
States past the two-billion-dollar line, having thus increased fifty 
per cent. since 189). It was not until. 1880 that it first crost the 
one and one-half-billion-dollar line, having thus doubled since 1879. 
Jt was not until 1872 that the foreign trade reached one billion 
dollars, having thus trebled since 1871. It was not until 1856 that 
the total crost the five hundred million dollar line, and only in 
1835 that it first reached two hundred and fifty million dollars. 

The August figures of both imports and exports exceeded those of 
any preceding August in the history of our commerce, as shown 
by the record of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. August imports for the first time crost the 
one hundred million dollar line. The imports have exceeded one 
hundred million dollars in practically every month of the last year, 
but August is usually a light month for imports, and thus the record 
of more than one hundred millions for the month of August is 
made for the first time in the figures of the month just ended, 
which show imports of $105,588,604, against ninety-six millions 
in August of 1905, eighty-eight millions in 1904, eighty-two millions 
in 1903, and seventy-nine millions in 1902. Imports never crost the 
one hundred million dollar line in any month prior to February, 
1905, except in the month of April, 1897, when abnormally large 
importations were being made in expectation of tariff changes. 

The export figures for August are also larger than those for any 
preceding August. August is usually a light month in exports as 
well as imports. For August, 1906, the total of exports was $129,- 
454.760 against one hundred and eighteen millions in August, 1905, 
on® hundred and eight millions in August, 1901, one hundred and 
four millions in August, 1900, and one hundred and five millions 


in August, 1899, prior to which year the August exports had never 
touched the one hundred million dollar line. It was only in the 
month of October, 1891, that the one hundred million dollar line 
was crost as the export record for any single month, but there have 
been but nine occasions since the beginning of the year 1900 in 
which the exports have not exceeded one hundred millions, and in 
December, 1905, they almost touched the two hundred million dollar 
line, being in that record month $199,738,520. 

The growth in the foreign trade, which has given to the month 
just ended the highest import and export record ever made for 
August, is distributed thru a large class of articles. Meat and 
dairy products exported in August, 1906, amounted to $16,768,067 
against $14,212,278 in August of last year, and $11,219,518 in 
August, 1904, and $12,688,503 in August, 1903. These are the pre- 
liminary figures of the Bureau of Statistics, and do not include 
those of some of the smaller ports, which when added will slightly 
swell the total for 1906. They are sufficient, however, to indicate 
that the exports of meats in the month just ended are larger in 
value than in corresponding months of earlier years. 

This growth in the exportation of meats is shown in nearly all 
articles except canned beef, which shows a marked decline in 
August compared with the corresponding months of earlier years. 
The preliminary statement cf the Bureau of Statistics shows ex- 
ports of canned beef in August, 1906, as 659,127 pounds, against 
5,048,533 pounds in the corresponding month of the preceding year, 
with a value in August, 1906, of $67,445, against $498,041 in 
August, 1905. 

The growth in imports for the month of August can not yet be 
determined article by article, as the details have not yet been 
thoroly. worked out by the Bureau of Statistics, tho the records 
of the preceding months of the year justify the general conclusion 
that the growth occurs chiefly in manufacturers’ materials and 
manufactures, the increase in crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing in the seven months ending with July being about sixteen 
million dollars, in manufactures for further use in manufacturing 
about twenty-seven million dollars, and in manufactures ready for 
consumption about thirty-three million dollars, while foodstuffs in 
a crude condition and foodstuffs partly or wholly prepared show 
in each case a reduction compared with a corresponding month of 
the preceding year. 


SALVING THE STRANDED BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP “MONTAGU” 





























THE “MONTAGU,” WHICH WENT ASHORE RECENTLY ON LUNDY ISLAND, IN THE BRITISH CHANNEL, LIES ON THE ROCKS OF SHUTTER 


POINT, A VIRTUAL WRECK. 
EMPLOYED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
ONTO THEIR OWN DECKS. 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH MAY BE SEEN ‘THE 
THEY ARE LABORIOUSLY LOWERING THE HUGE 50-TON PIECES OVER THE SIDE OF THE BATTLE-SHIP 
THE VALUABLE STEEL ARMOR BELT HAS ALREADY BEEN REMOVED, AS THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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SALVING OF THE 12-INCH GUNS BY THE WRECKING - SHIPS 


SHOWS 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES OF THE LANGUAGE WHICH IS DESIGNED FOR WORLD USE 


GEORGE MACLOSKIE, LL.D., D.Sc. 


Professor Emeritus of Biology at Princeton University 





OF ESPERANTO 








OLAPUK and Esperanto have this in common, that they 

were both of them praiseworthy efforts to break through 

the walls of partition between nations. The people of 

one nation, being like deaf-and-dumb creatures relatively 

to others, who are linguistically separated, are always 
alien and suspicious. But Volapuk, whilst aiming well, failed, 
because it was difficult to learn and easy to forget; and most of 
its leaders have passed over to Esperanto, which is easy to learn, 
and which once learned will never be forgotten. 

The strength of Esperanto rests on two foundations, the regu- 
larity and simplicity of its grammar being the first, and its won- 
derful system of word-building, which surpasses any natural 
language, ancient or modern, being the second. It is able to 
create all the words that we need, and with varying shades of 
meaning, positive and negative; all symmetrical, precise, and con- 
venient; and is therefore rich and elegant, and is becoming a use- 
ful language. 

As we are to give some Esperanto words, we must explain that 
the vowels a and i have always the Continental sound of a in 
father and i in ravine; that instead of marking aspirated con- 
sonants (¢c, g, h, j, s) by a surflex we give them a supplemental 
h, replacing the aspirated h by kh, which English-Americans will 
probably sound as they sound ch in “chemist.” The Esperanto 
ch is pronounced as in “ church”; gh as we sound j; whilst Espe- 
ranto j is our y; and the diphthongs aj, oj are sounded as the y 
in “my” and the oy in “boy”; g is always sounded as in “ go”; 
c always as ts in “its,” and jh as 2 in “azure.” Also an excel- 
lent rule requires us always to lay the accent on the penult—the 
next to last syllable. 

It is surprising how rapidly this new “lingvo” is advancing 
(the kara lingvo, or dear language, is its usual title in Esperanto 
circles). 

Our Anglo-American prejudices will discount the fact. that 
the neo-Latin races are most enthusiastic over it; for French, 
Italian, Spxniard, and Portuguese may lay claim to it as their own 
tongue, expurgated of impurities and reissued in an improved con- 
dition. 

A French writer is honest enough to confess that neither 
he, nor average Frenchmen as a class, are able to master the gro- 
tesque spellings and the grammatical irregularities and idiosyn- 
crasies of their own language. We know how all these infelicities 
are repeated over and over again in the various European lan- 
guages; so that if a man aspires to become a linguist he has small 
chance of having leisure to become anything else; elegance of 
expression comes to dominate over the thinking power in such 
cases. 

We need not be surprised if the Latin races welcome a new 
vehicle of expression which promises leisure for thinking, and 
which promises to bring them closer to the nations from which 
they were separated by worse than mountain or river or ocean. 

The significant fact is that the new language is already beyond 
the probation stage even in nations which have not been preju- 
diced in its favor. The British Esperantist of August reported 
at length the examinations for senior commercial certificates in 
Esperanto, appointed and subsidized by the London Chamber of 
Commerce; and the list of questions in translation and in retrans- 
lation is printed, along with special questions for a teacher’s di- 
ploma. This means business, and such in the head centre of the 
world’s trade. 

Over the British islands the affair is extending. At 
Folkstone, on the southern shore, there has been a_ friendly 
invasion of Frenchmen; the invaders had no English lingvo, and 
the invaded had no French; but they all had Esperanto, by- which 
they entertained each other. Members of Oxford and Cambridge 
universities are moving for its use in religious work; and Dr. 
J. C. O'Connor, whose Esperanto text-book is so wigan! in its 
new and greatly revised form, has been moving for the employment 
of the language among Catholic missionaries. He states that 
missionaries of different nations, and priests travelling abroad, 
could formerly communicate only by a few Latin words; but now 
they will be able, by means of Esperanto, to speak together and 
to help one another. From the Protestant side the same policy 
is exhibited by the Christian Endeavor Society, who had a great 
gathering in Geneva, Switzerland, a month in advance of the 
Esperanto Congress in that city. At the religious convention, Dr. 


Clark, Amos R. Wells, and Horace Dutton, all Bostonians, were 
prominent; and the prayer in Esperanto offered by Rev. R. P. 
Anderson of Norway was an event; his rendering of the ‘Lord’s 
Prayer in Esperanto was the best that we have seen. 

It is proper to explain that in order to read and understand a 
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letter in Esperanto it is not necessary that you shall have learned 
the language. 

If we send such a letter to a correspondent in Sweden we 
should enclose along with the letter a copy of a small key 
in Swedish, which costs a little more than a cent. We may 
expect that ere long the post-offices within the postal union over 
the world shall keep for sale these keys, each in its own vernacular, 
te be sold like foreign postage-stamps, for the promotion of in- 
ternational correspondence. Possibly in a very short time 
business people and people of leisure will think it is irksome to 
be shut off from international correspondence through Esperan- 
to as they would now deem it irksome to be out of reach of the 
telephone. 

America is behind in this matter, though already a beginning 
has been made, especially in the universities, and by the Society 
for Christian Endeavor. Because of its magnitude our American 
republic does not rapidly respond to new fads; but when it 
decides that an affair is sound, and when it begins to move, its 
momentum is enormous. Even now the policy of expansion over 
Spanish communities, and of intercourse with remote countries, 
is finding its echo in classes for teaching Esperanto to naval 
radets and in military schools; a Hebrew gentleman, Mr. William 
FE. Baff, has been proposing a cosmopolitan review in Esperanto 
for the widely scattered members of his race; early October is 
set down to be the birthday of our American Esperanto review, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. F. Twombly of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. If the “kara lingvo” is still an infant, it at least has 
vitality, and gives good promise for the future. 

Esperantists are careful to warn us against misunderstanding 
its aims and functions. It is not a competitor with any existing 
tongue; not with English, for example, which some people hope 
to find dominant. We have indeed noticed that before the last 
meeting of the British Association in South Africa, Mr. W. W. 
Way expressing a longing for the advent of Esperanto, in order to 
supplant the conflicting efforts of Dutch, English, Hottentot, and 
Bantu. 

The chief aim of the new candidate for recognition is to 
he exclusively international; and if the good time ever arrives 
when French and Germans and Russians shall all use English, we 
are hopeful that by that time the English shall be reformed in 
grammar and vocabulary as well as in spelling, and then the arti- 
ficial language may vacate because its work is done. Meanwhile, 
we need a go-between language. A man of science cannot now 
prepare a text-book on his specialty without playing the gamut 
on half a dozen European tongues, dead or living; and the late 
Mr. Hanbury, of London pharmaceutical fame, when in quest of 
pure drugs, was compelled to back his Européan linguistics by 
some Arabic and Persie and Chinese. 

What a blessing it will be when all the men of intelligence 
over these nations have got hold of a single organ of inter- 
communication! This will dispense with the worry about in- 
terpreters, and good and bad interpretations, and good and 
bad translations, and about the lack of either interpreters or 
translations. 

The picturesque item of our subject is the personality of Dr. 
Louis Zamenhof, physician in Warsaw, Poland, and “autoro” of 
the Esperanto language. His story and method -of work have been 
told by himself, and are reproduced with his portrait by Dr. 
O’Connor. 

As. the Esperantists do not wear their religion on _ their 
sleeves, we were puzzled where to place him; until we made out 
from his writings that he is a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
devout spirit, simplicity of heart, and a brother to all men who 
love the Saviour. His letter to the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion shows this; part of it, translated from the Esperanto, runs 
thus: 

“Christ desires that all men should love one another. But 
love is impossible among men if they do not understand one an- 
other. Consequently one of the chief ends for which all lovers of 
Christ ought to labor is to do everything in our power so as to 
spread abroad any language by which men can communicate their 
thoughts without any one kind intruding on the language of the 
other. Coming as you do from all parts of the world, you mem- 
bers of the congress know how greatly our multiplicity of tongues 
thwarts the reign of the principles of Christ.” 

The new language is itself a witness to the*genius of its ere- 
ator. He saw light through the darkness, and has changed lin- 
guistic confusion into order and simplicity. Universal grammar 
was like the man with the unclean spirit when he encountered 
it; and now it is swept and garnished, but not empty. Half an 
























hour, however, suffices to enable you to make an inventory of all 
the forms and rules of the new grammar. 

The first of the evil things was the genders, which he came to 
regard as foreign to grammar, as foreign as is the color -of one’s 
hair. 

We need not enlarge upon the troubles of genders; on the 
gaffer and grammar of Lindley Murray in our long-past boyhood, 
words which we never saw in print until this day we sought 
them out in the dictionary; and wherefore should fons, mons, pons 
be masculine, whilst mens is feminine? And why did the Germans 
put the maiden along with the dog, and stamp both of them as 
neuter ? 

Zamenhof cut the whole affair out of grammar, elevating 
gender to its right status, as marked by our infix in coming 
between a word-root and its terminal. Hundo and chevals stand 
in Esperanto for the dog and the horse; and the females are 
hundino and chevalino. The gentleman-cat which was last night 
serenading us, and which we know as Teddy Roosevelt (for he 
is a favorite), was called by us the kato, and the lady-cat which 
took part in the serenade we called the katino, a system that we 
might well introduce into English. This abolishes troublesome 
rules, sweeps away a crowd of anomalous forms, and spares us 
the necessity of loading our declensions of adjectives with irrele- 


-vancies of gender. Esperanto grammar has no trace of gender; 
tw) 


the gender belongs to word-building, not to word-collocation. 

The next step made a holocaust of the declensions of substan- 
tives, of the different conjugations of verbs, and of all irregulari- 
ties of verbs, pronouns, adjectives, and substantives. And let the 
grammarians and lexicographers note well—that in Esperanto-land 
our “ finite verbs” have neither number nor person. No part of 
our verbs have “ person,” and the only part that has number is 
the participles, which being usually verbal adjectives or sub- 
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stantives, have number and case, like all adjectives and substan- 
tives. 

This brings us to the rule of terminals, by which in this region 
nearly everything is decided. There are found seventeen different 
endings in the language: these include the vowels, a few diph- 
thongs (an, aj, 0j), the vowels followed by s; and also the vowels 
or diphthongs followed by n; and a few rare cases of numerals 
or prepositions or local words ending in k, 1, m, or n. 

Now all the small words (monosyllables) are either the personal 
pronouns, ending in i, or “ particles” (adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, or interjections) which end variously, but are easily 
known. 

Taking words of two or more syllables, all the substantives. 
nom. singular, end in 0; the adjectives including pronom- 
inal and participial adjectives) end in a; derived adverbs end in 
¢: the infinitives of verbs end in i; and the imperative and pres- 
ent subjunctive of verbs end in wu, these two being identical. 

Adding j to the nominative singular of substantives or ad- 
jectives, so.as to give the diphthongs oj and aj, makes them plural. 
Adding n to nominative (of either number) of substantives, ad- 
jectives, or pronouns gives the accusative case. 

The s endings of the verb are, from the indicative mood, as 
(present), is (past), os (future); for the “conjunctive” mood 
(Englished by “ might,”-ete.), us. We have thus completed the 
grammar, save the rules of syntax. These are (1) that transitive 
verbs are followed by the accusative case; and (2) prepositions, 
by the nominative case; and (3), further, when an intransitive 
verb or a preposition implies motion towards, the accusative fol- 
lows. 

Having finished the essentials of the grammar, it remains for 
us to consider the remarkable system of word-development. But 
this must be deferred. 


THE MOST PITIABLE SCIONS OF ROYALTY IN THE WORLD—THE CHILDREN OF THE 
CZAR OF RUSSIA IN THE PALACE AT PETERHOF 





























THIS UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR WITH THEIR GOVERNESS IN THE WELL-GUARDED GROUNDS OF 
THE PALACE AT PETERHOF. ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS THE CROWN-PRINCE ALEXIS NICOLAIEVITCH, THE FUTURE RULER OF ALL 
THE RUSSIAS. THE RECENT REPORT TITAT THE CZAR IS PLANNING TO LEAVE RUSSIA WITH HIS FAMILY FOR NEUTRAL SOIL GIVES 
PATHETIC POINT TO THE PICTURE. IT IS SAID THAT THE CZAR’S GREATEST FEAR IS FOR THE SAFETY OF HIS FAMILY 
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BY NATHAN HASKELL DSLE 


DRAWINGS BY FSTROTHMANN 


N the good old days of yore— 


Say in Nineteen-hundred-four— 


The seashore was a dandy place to get a 


rest in! 

There was not too much excitement, 
And good sleep was what the night meant, 

And a daily nap or two the day was blest in! 
Oh, the change that’s taken place! 
Motor-boats are in the race, 
With their p-p-palpitating, p-p-perpetual 
Pa-pa-pa-pa-peterpiperpicktapeckopickledpeppers-pa-pa-pup- 


pup! 


Now befcre the dawn of day 
Spreads its crimson on the bay, 
When the lulling waves invite to sweetest slumber, 
Then from out the river-mouth, 
P-p-puffing East or p-p-puffing South, 
Dash the motor-boats in ever-growing number, 
Sleep they drive from lovely eyes: 
Men breathe oaths of lurid dyes 
At the noisy noisome nuisance of their potent p-p-puffing— 
Pa-pa-pa-pa-peterpiperpicktapeckopickledpeppers-pa-pa-pa-pa- 


pup-pup! 


You are sitting on the shore | 

With the fair one you adore; 
On your lips the all-momentous question hovers, 

When, with sudden discord, round 

Lobster Point, with horrid sound, 
Comes the motor-boat detestable to lovers, 

Ruinous to sentiment, 

On the coast sweet bays indent, 

Is the motor-boat with nauseous-smelling gasolene of lowest 
grade, 

And its pa-pa-pa-pa-peterpiperpicktapeckopickledpeppers-pa- 


pa-pup-pup! 


They have driven out the dories, 
Which were picturesque in stories, 
And a vision for the enterprising painter. 
Now the oarless fisherman 
Fills an engine from a can, 
And p-p-puffs out to sea with noise that grows no fainter. 
How I hate the motor-boat! 
Neptune sink the ones afloat, 
Or invent a noiseless one without its p-p-provoking 
Pa-pa-pa-pa-peterpiperpicktapeckopickledpeppers-pa-pa-pup- 


pup! 



































TOURING THROUGH IRELAND 


I—DUBLIN, THE UNREPRESENTATIVE CITY 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 








Dus.in, September 12, 1906. 

OU will not, unless you go deliberately out of the way to 

look for it, see much of Irish poverty in Dublin. That it 

exists is a matter of course. Any city of 400,000 people 

necessarily has its slums, and Dublin is no exception. 

Whether Dublin’s slum area is really “the worst den of 
infamy in Europe,” as one is told, I cannot say. I have not visited 
it, and police statistics are misleading; but the Dublin slums have 
certainly an evil reputation. But throughout the rest of the city— 
and the slum area is small, compact, and far removed from the 
ordinary tourist’s wanderings—you encounter few signs of par- 
ticular poverty. There are barelegged newsboys, and match- 
sellers, barelegged girls who pester you to buy their wares with 
an almost Italian persistence, urchins who will run ahead of your 
carriage in Phenix Park for miles begging pennies as a reward 
for the amateurish feat of standing on their heads, forlorn and 
battered old women smoking pipes in Stephens Green—but these 
or their like you will find anywhere. So far from being depressed 
by Dublin, the place exhilarates me. “A handsomer town, with 
fewer people in it, it is impossible to meet on a summer’s day,” 
wrote Thackeray sixty-odd years ago. Things have changed since 
then. Dublin is still handsome, but the fewness of the people in 
it does not strike a visitor to-day. On the contrary, I am im- 
pressed by the air of animation the city wears. There is a capti- 
vating movement about the streets, a sort of genial bustle, as of 
people who, with plenty of business to attend to, go about it 
good-humoredly and resist or do not feel the temptation to be 
rushed. The streets, on the whole, are unexpectedly clean; the 
stores are excellent, and to judge by the number of first-class book- 
shops, Dublin, I should say, must be one of the most book-loving 
cities in the kingdom; the electric cars surpass any I have ever 
come across, either on the Continent or in America, for smoothness 
and convenience; there is a fine library and museum and an art 
gallery that is most interesting where it is most Irish; the hotel 
I am staying at, the Shelbourne, has the best table I have ever 
struck in the British Isles outside London; you see plenty of 
motor-cars and well-appointed carriages, and the private jaunting- 


cars make a most brisk and typical appearance; there seems hardly 
to be a day when polo is not being played in Phenix Park, and 
pretty nearly all sports flourish in the neighborhood—in short, 
Dublin, taken as a whole, has the mark of comfort and easy cir- 
cumstances to a degree that must surely make it unrepresentative 
of Ireland. 

The life of the city, I take it, is not now the brilliant affair it 
once was. There are those who assure you that it will’ never 
regain its old gayety and prosperity until another Irish Parlia- 
ment meets on College Green. The Act of Union necessarily meant 
the dissolution of that splendid, rollicking, daredevil society that 
animated the Irish metropolis. I can well understand that to many 
an ardent Nationalist Dublin must be a city of mournful memories. 
He sees the noble building that dominates the centre of the city, 
in whose walls Grattan thundered against the Union, turned now 
into the offices of the Bank of Ireland. Nothing of the old Irish 
Parliament remains except the House of Lords, which the direct- 
ors of the bank use as a committee-room. It is not a particularly 
impressive chamber, but then the Irish House of Lords was not a 
particularly impressive body; and it has no historical mementos 
except a statue of George [II., two large tapestries representing 
the battle-of the Boyne and the siege of Londonderry, and two 
brass-studded, intricately locked chests in which William III. 
brought over the moneys for his Irish campaigus. But a home- 
ruler has not far to look if he wishes to trace the differences be- 
tween the Dublin of to-day and the Dublin that went forward by 
leaps and bounds under the régime of the Irish Parliament. Wher- 
ever he walks he will come across the handsome Georgian mansions 
of the nobility and gentry, now prostituted to the base uses of com- 
merce or converted into government departments, hotels, and con- 
vents. Charles Lever would barely recognize the city in which he 
laughed and loved. The magnificent residence of the Duke of 
Leinster, furnished, like all the other Georgian houses in Dublin, 
with fine old mahogany doors and wainscoting, carved ceilings, 
and inlaid mantelpieces—the work of a resident Italian colony— 
is now the home of the Royal Dublin Society. Lord Powerscourt’s 
town house is in the hands of a dry-goods firm; Lord Charlemont’s 
































The Custom-house and a View of the River Liffey, Dublin 


“THE ELECTRIC CARS SURPASS ANY I HAVE EVER 
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aspiration towards anything 











better than the odds and ends 
of casual labor has perished. 
As a matter of facet, Dublin 
has no large industries what- 
ever, except one colossal brew- 
ery that covers some forty 
acres, and the manufacture of 
poplin—a mixture of silk and 
wool, the secret of which was 
brought over by some Hugue- 
not refugees. But this, I am 
told, is a dwindling industry, 
und the time may come when 
a pint bottle of stout, bearing 
the name of a widely known 
brewer-baronet, will be the 
sole as well as the foremost 
emblem of Dublin manufac- 
tures. As I look over the city 
from my hotel window the 
smoke of one factory chimney, 
and of one alone, draws _ be- 
tween me and the soft smooth 
slopes of the Wicklow hills. 
Dublin, during Horse Show 
week, is tourist-ridden. This 
week is all and more than all 
to Dublin that its equivalent 
is to New York. The love of 
horses and the knowledge of 
horses are with Irishmen an 














instinct, and from all over the 





Phoenix Park, much like other Parks, only flatter 
“WHEN YOU HAVE HAD POINTED OUT TO YOU THE SPOT WHERE LORD 
BURKE WERE MURDERED... YOU DO NOT GREATLY CARE TO COME AGAIN ” 


in Rutland Square is now the Census Office; I suppose a dozen 
similar mansions have been pointed out to me that once were the 
centres of a high and lavish civilization and are now warehouses, 
nunneries, and hospitals. 

Yes, Dublin undoubtedly paid a heavy price for the Union; 
and the burden of it fell perhaps most hardly of all upon the 
poorest ‘quarters of the city. It is a commonplace that there are 
two Irelands—a commonplace in which I do not put much faith, 
for IT suspect there are at least twenty Irelands. But there are 
certainly two Dublins. There is the Dublin I began by de- 
scribing, the Dublin of parks and immense stately squares, fenced 
with four-story, red-bricked, massive Georgian houses, wide and 
handsome streets, and imposing public buildings; and there is the 
other Dublin, lying out of sight, the Dublin of which I have only 
caught glimpses enough to know that it is wretched, foul, and 
hopeless. But a hundred years ago this Dublin* that lies out of 
sight and that no tourist cares to set foot in was a busy hive of 
life, activity, and labor. Look at the picture which that fine 
Irishman and firm Unionist, Mr. T. W. Russell, has drawn of its 
past and present: “In the days of the Irish Parliament the manu- 
facture of poplin, and the weaving of other fabrics, constituted a 
great industry, and every house had its work. All this has been 
changed. The liberties of Dublin are now sad beyond description. 
No slums in any other city of 
which I have knowledge ap- 


country men and women troop 
into Dublin for four glorious 
FREDERIC CAVENDISH AND MR. days. The hotels are over- 
booked for more than three 
months in advance, and this 
year the Lord Lieutenant re- 
turned to Vice-Regal Lodge in Phenix Park with a large and 
brilliant house-party; the whole city prepared for the plunge into 
its annual carnival. There are no. politics in Dublin during this 
week, Even the Irish Education question is given a close time: 
the reign of the horse is absolute. The average visitor, after a week 
or so in the city, needs perhaps some such diversion as this, for 
Dublin from the sight-seeing standpoint is soon exhausted. When 
you have been to Trinity College, and the Castle. and Christ 
Church, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and have driven round 
Phenix Park in a jaunting-car, there is not much left to see; and 
even these objects are not very entrancing. ‘Trinity College is 
singularly bare and barracklike; the Castle, where the government 
offices are congregated, looks more like a prison than a castle; 
Christ Church has little or nothing to hold a visitor who knows 
the glorious cathedrals of England and the Continent; and even 
St. Patrick’s yields nothing that either the mind or the eye cares 
particularly to dwell on, except its mementos of Dean Swift. 
Phenix Park is much like other parks, only flatter, and when you 
have driven round it once and had pointed out to you the spot 
where Lord Frederic Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered, 
and Kilmainham Jail, where Mr. Parnell was imprisoned, you do 
not greatly care to come again. The three official homes of the 
Lord Lieutenant (at present Lord Aberdeen), of the Secretary of 








proach them in desolation. 
With the exception of the 
manufacture of porter and 
whiskey, all other industries 
have practically disappeared. 
The poor are herded and hud- 
dled together like swine. Sani- 
tation is all but unknown— 
is indeed impossible. Disease 
is rampant; the death-rate is 
abnormal; and but for the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic 
religion, but for the devotion 
of the priests and the Sisters 
of Charity belonging to that 
Church, there would be immi- 
nent danger of crowds of this 
hopeless class of humanity re- 
verting to savagery. This is 
the city lying out of sight, 
which few people visit.” Mr. 
Russell’s picture of the Dub- 
lin slums is confirmed by all I 
hear and by what little I have 
seen. “There is no city in 
North Europe,” says — one 
writer, “ which so reeks with 
derelict young people of both 
sexes as does Dublin”; and 
the hopelessness of it all is 
that the inhabitants of the 























slums of Dublin appear to 
have lost the industrial in- 
stinet and to have sunk into 
that most despairing of eco- 
nomie conditions in which the 


Dublin Castle, more like a Prison than a Castle 
“WHEN YOU HAVE BEEN TO TRINITY COLLEGE, THE CASTLE, CHRIST CHURCH, AND ST. PATRICK’S CATHE- 
DRAL, AND DRIVEN ROUND PHOENIX PARK IN A JAUNTING-CAR, THERE IS NOT MUCH LEFT TO SEE” 
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State for Ireland (Mr. Bryce), who, of 
course, spends most of his time in London, 
and of the Under-Secretary of State (Sir 
Antony MacDonnell), who is the real main- 
spring of the Irish government, stand within 
easy distance of one another in Phenix 
Park. The Lord Lieutenant makes up in 
state and dignity what he lacks in power. If 
the system condemns him to be little more 
than a figurehead, it depends solely on him- 
self whether or not he shall be an orna- 
mental one. Lord Aberdeen is exceedingly 
ornamental, and life at Vice-Regal Lodge is 
ordered along the most ceremonious and 
stately lines. That is perhaps as it should 
be, though I have heard people in Dublin 
complain that Lord <Aberdeen’s custom of 
proposing the King’s health every day after 
dinner, and of exacting a curtsey from the 
ladies when they leave the table, is carrying 
vice-regality to an extreme. 1 have found, 
too, that the office of Lord Lieutenant is 
criticised from other points of view. There 
are Unionists who would gladly see it abol- 
ished and a royal residence established in 


its place. There are Nationalists who be- 
lieve that its social influence encourages 


flunkyism, which is not naturally an Trish 
vice. But, and this I think is rather re- 
markable, 1 have found no one, not even 
among the extreme Nationalists, who would 
not regret its disappearance. Men who have 
been the sworn enemies of Engiand all their 
lives have confessed to me that they cherish 
a sneaking tenderness for the Vice-Regal 
Lodge. It fills, they say, a gap in the social 
life of Dublin and fills it gracefully. It is 
almost the sole reminder of that aristocratic 
influence that once set the tone of Dublin 
manners. Moreover, in capable hands—and 
the hands of its present occupiers are ex- 
ceedingly capable—the office cannot only be 
made extremely useful in forwarding public 
and philanthropic objects, but .also in pro- 
viding a meeting-ground outside of party 
politics where men of all creeds and parties 
may lay aside their contentiousness. 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen are not new to 
Dublin. They were here twenty years ago 
during the stormy days of the Home Rule 
movement, when to be Lord Lieutenant was 
no sinecure. Lady Aberdeen on her return 
has the happiness of seeing in full swing a 
scheme of which the inspiration came to her 
during her husband’s first term at Vice- 
Regal Lodge. It was her energy and enter- 
prise that started the Irish Lace Depot. 
This establishment, vested in a trust and de- 
voting all its profits to the expansion of 
the business, has sold within the last ten 
years over $1,250,000 worth of Irish lace. 
It has carried the fame of Limerick and 
Carrickmacross all over the Continent and 
across the Atlantic. Better still, it has been 
the means of keeping several hundreds of 
Irish peasant women in Galway and through- 
out the west at home and in comparative 
comfort. A government department, created 
to deal with the problems of the congested 
west, founds schools for teaching lace-mak- 
ing, while the Lace Depot undertakes to 
buy up the entire output of the schools thus 
founded. In this way official and private 
activities work hand in hand and with the 
happiest results. I do not know anything 
that has more impressed me in Dublin than 
the amazing number of societies and institu- 
tions, public and private, that are devoted 
to the renaissance of Irish industries, life, 
and art. They are the outward tokens of 
that. new and hopeful movement which has 


taken root in Ireland within the last few 
vears. Its fruits I shall hope to find as I go 
alone. 





The Mark of an Uncut 
Diamond 
(Continued from page 1426.) 


pace or two away and lighted a fierce little 
fire in the brush. 

Unable to see what the business signified, 
Mae lay where he was, his eyes dully closed 
as he waited for the end. 

From his pocket Steve had drawn a metal 
trinket—the “fancy little branding-iron,” 
brought to the country by a tenderfoot from 
Boston. Into the important portion of the 


tool he screwed the detachable handle, after 
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which he heaped the fire upon the imple- 
ment eagerly. 

It was hot when he dragged himself to 
Macqueen again. 

“Mae,” he said, “will you do a little 
thing for me—as a sort of pardner’s favor?” 

Macqueen in his dull resignation leaned 
weakly against a boulder, looked up at him 
as steadily as possible. 

‘I guess so,” he said. 

“It looks as if we’re goin’ to peg,” added 
Steve, with a grim, unlovely smile, as he 
turned to draw the heated iron from the fire. 
* And, Mae, I'd like to feel sort of square.” 

He fetched the glowing implement at once, 
and thrusting the handle into Macqueen’s 
unresisting fist, knelt there beside him in 
the gravel. 

“Shove it on my jaw,” he said. 
even up the score.” 

A wave of color swept across the drawn, 
thin face of Macqueen. 

“Say, Steve—you go to hell!” he said, 
quietly.“ We're square enough as it is.” 
He tossed the iron idly to the ground. 

Steve, still kneeling, stared at it dumbly. 

“°Tain’t fair.” he muttered, hoarsely, and 
catching up the ugly thing, he turned his 
face partially away. 

Macqueen beheld the wreath of smoke that 


“We'll 


rose from the iron’s searing touch. Then, 
when Steve had thrown the tool in the 
brush, he turned once more, smiling in his 
ghastly way. The “diamond H” showed 
blackly on his cheek. 

“We're square,” he said. “Will you 
shake?” 

The jhour arrived when Death—as Side- 





winder Pete had done before—crept stealth- 
ily up the rocks to point a grisly finger at 
the helpless men in the heat. 

But down by the spring, where Steve had 
left his trail, arose a long halloo and a 
sound of signalling revolvers. 

There were six rough, dusty men and a 
stout-clad girl that Steve could see as he 
hbawled reply. 

“The boys have come,” he cried to Mac— 
“the boys, and Barbara—your gal!” 





Told from the Inside 


A RED-FACED man was holding the atten- 
tion of a little group with some wonderful 
recitals. 

* The most exciting chase I ever had,” he 
said, “ happened a short time ago in Rus- 
sia. One night, when sleighing about ten 
miles from my destination I discovered, to 
my intense horror, that I was being fol- 
lowed by a pack of wolves. I fired blindly 
into the pack, killing one of the brutes, and 
to my delight saw the others stop to devour 


it. After doing this, however, they came on 
again. I kept on repeating the dose, with 


the same result, and each respite gave me 
an opportunity to whip. up my _ horses. 
Finally there was only one wolf left, yet on 
it came, with its fierce eyes glaring in antici- 
pation of a good, hot supper—” 

Here the man who had been sitting in the 
corner burst forth into a fit of laughter. 

“Why, man,” he said, “ by your way of 
reckoning, that last wolf must have had 
the rest of the pack inside of him!” 

“Ah!” said the red-faced man without a 
tremor, “now I remember, 1t did wabble a 
bit.” 





Might Run Slow 


Brinks. “I wish you would show 
something suitable for a wedding-gift.” 

JEWELLER. “I would suggest an automo- 
bile clock.” . 

Binks. “ An automobile clock! Why, no 
one could be sure that it would. go.” 


me 





The Way To His Heart 


THERE is in the service of a Philadelphia 
lady a decidedly pretty Irish girl. She has, 
of course, many admirers. In fact, asserts 
her mistress, the kitchen is in the evening 
seldom without one of Flora’s callers. 

On one occasion the mistress of the 
house, who, though she entirely disapproves 
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of her cook’s large visiting list, hesitates to 


make too strong an _ objection thereto 
through fear of losing the girl’s valuable 
services, referred to the advent of a new 
admirer. ; 

“T should like to know, Flora,” said the 
lady, “why your latest caller keeps such a, 


deathly silence when with you in the 
kitchen?” 
The girl grinned broadly. “Oh, mam,” 


said she, “as yit the poor fellow is that 
bashful he does nawthin’ but ate!” 





“One Good Turn—” 


THE superintendent of a Western railway 
while recently on a tour of inspection of 
his division made the trip in the cab of 
an engine with the engineer, instead of in 
a special car, as is usually done. 

The superintendent had observed that the 
steam-gage registered only fifty pounds of 
steam. Continuing to watch the indicator, 
the superintendent saw that at the top of a 
hill the instrument indicated a decrease in 
the pressure to about thirty-five pounds. 
It at once occurred to him that the engineer 
was not as careful as he might be, and he 
was fearful lest the engine should be stalled 
on the hill. So, suddenly turning to the 
engineer,. he said: 

“Why are you carrying only thirty-five 
pounds of steam? The regulations call for 
at least one hundred. You won't be able to 
get up the next hill.” 


The engineer smiled. “Oh,” said he, 
“we have more steam than that.” 
“The indicator shows only thirty-five 


pounds.” 

“Well, sir,’ responded the engineer, as 
he “let her out” a notch on the down 
grade, “that’s the second time around.” 


MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME. 
_ SINCE the scientific handling and preservation of milk, orig- 
inated by Gail Borden in the early ’50’s, the use of EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has become general; but for those purposes 
where an unsweetened milk is preferred. BorpEN’s PEERLESS 
Branp EvaporRaTED-CREAM fills every requirement. «*« 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
25 cents a bottle. .*, 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. os 
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THIRTEEN YEARS 


Unlucky Number for Dakota Woman. 


The question whether the number ‘13’ is 
really more unlucky than any other number has 
never been entirely settled in every one’s mind. 

A So. Dak. woman, after thirteen years of 
misery from drinking coffee, found a way to 
break the “unlucky spell.’”’ She writes: 

“For thirteen years I have been a nervous 
wreck from drinking coffee. My liver, stomach, 
heart—in fact, my whole system being actually 


| poisoned by it. 


“Last year I was confined to my bed for six 
months. Finally it dawned on me that coffee 
caused the trouble. Then I began using Postum 
instead of ordinary coffee, but with little faith, as 
my mind was in such a condition that I hardly 
knew what to do next. 

“Extreme nervousness and failing eyesight 
caused me to lose all courage. In about two 
weeks after I quit coffee and began to use Postum 
I was able to read, and my head felt clear. I am 
improving all the time, and I will be a strong, well 
woman yet. 

“‘T have fooled more than one person with a 
delicious cup of Postum. Mrs. 8. wanted to 
know where I bought my fine coffee. I told her 
my grocer had it, and when she found out it was 
Postum she has used it ever since, and her nerves 
are building up fine. 

“My brain is strong, my nerves steady, my 
appetite good, and, best of all, I enjoy such sound, 

leasant sleep.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Get the little book in pkg., 
“The Road to Wellville.” ‘There’s a reason,” 



































United States Bluejackets landed in Havana from the Cruiser “ Denver” to safeguard American Interests 
: THIS “ACTION WAS TAKEN AT THE INSTANCE OF MR. SLEEPER, AMERICAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES, BUT IN SOME QUARTERS IT WAS SAID 
TO HAVE FOLLOWED A REQUEST FROM PRESIDENT PALMA. THE SATLORS, NUMBERING 155, WITH A FIELD PIECE AND MACHINE-GUNS, 
WERE SUBSEQUENTLY WITHDRAWN, ALTHOUGH THE “ DENVER” WAS STATIONED WITHIN CALL IN CASE OF AN EMERGENCY 


(Continued from page 1418.) Now the contending armies were at close quarters, and one had 
Sunday morning he started his little army of eight hundred men a chance to learn how Cubans fight Cubans. The government 
up the road for Consolacion, twenty-one miles away. The march troops advanced in open order, firing with considerable care, while 
was easy for his two hundred Rural Guards, for they ‘vere all the rebel rifles blazed furiously, but with marvellous inaccuracy, 
mounted; but it was a hard journey for the rest of the outfit, from within the cement-walled houses. As soon as their repeating- 
infantry and artillery serving as infantry; nevertheless, they were rifles were empty each rebel group fled back to the next fortified 
all in good condition when they arrived at the southwestern out- house, reloaded and fired again with more haste and still less 
skirts of Consolacion at seven o'clock in the morning. accuracy. Meanwhile the government men constantly pressed for- 

Six hundred men under the brothers Paez were holding the town ward. 

of Consolacion while Pino Guerra was busy in person with the At a solid old farm-house, called Hato Nuevo, on the outskirts 
attack upon the armored train a mile away. The rebels were of the town, Guerra’s men made their hardest fight. The walls, 
scattered inside of houses whose thick cement walls were pierced pierced for ventilation, afforded excellent loopholes for shooting 
with convenient loopholes, yet the men of Avalos came on steadily and also protection against rifle fire, and Captain Pujol finally 
against them, the artillery under Captain Pujol in the centre, had to resort to a bayonet charge before he could drive them out. 
with militia under Colonel Pardemo on eithér hand, and_ the This attack was made with less discomfort than one would expect, 
Lieutenants Bush, Por- because the rebels fired so fast and so carelessly that their bullets 


Rural Guards under Captain Ravena and L 
tela, Ascuy, and Justiz on the extreme right and left. flew very high. Farmer Juan Lopez, his wife, and a battalion of 
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The United States Cruiser “ Denver,” from which our Marines were landed, at Anchor in Havana Harbor 
{HE INABILITY OF SECRETARY TAFT TO INDUCE A PEACEFUL SOLUTION OF THE CUBAN IMBROGLIO DETERMINED THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT TO ORDER TO THE ISLAND EVERY AVAILABLE MARINE ATTACHED TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL STATION, THE 
BATTLE-SHIPS “KENTUCKY ” AND “INDIANA” HAVING BEEN ALREADY DESPATCHED TO CUBAN WATERS 
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their children lay hid in a dry gulch in 
the middle of this part of the field. They 
told me next day, with great frankness, 
that they had not believed there were so 
many thousands of bullets in all the world, 
and that all of the soldiers swore terribly. 

The rebels made their last stand in a 
grove of mango-trees, at Hato Nuevo. Then, 
under cover of the thick tree trunks, they 
rushed for their horses and retreated, leav- 
ing twenty-five extra horses as trophies of 
the chase to the men of Avalos. And the 
fashion of that retreat was altogether dif- 
ferent from anything I had ever heard or 
read about. Each brave. Azaldo clapped 
spurs to his horse and galloped away from 
the foe, swinging his machete fiercely with 
his right hand, holding with the left his 
carbine, with the butt resting upon his 
saddle, and firing in the air, meantime 
shouting defiance at the top of his voice. 

Yet one could hardly call the defeat a 
rout, for Pino Guerra ordered it merely to 
save his men, inasmuch as his avowed ob- 
ject from the beginning has been to avoid 
bloodshed as far as possible. 

Eleven dead rebels were buried next day 
in the cemetery of Consolacion, and the 
flocks of buzzards busy in the neighborhood 
on the day after that made people think 
ihere were others lying among the bushes 
and high grass. The government forces lost 
one dead and a dozen wounded. 

Pino Guerra ordered a general retreat, 
and that afternoon established his camp at 
San Diego, a health resort in the moun- 
tains, fifteen miles away, where he made his 
headquarters in a fine new hotel, with ex- 
cellent cooking and several pianos to ease 
the hardships of war. An American who 
visited the camp next day told me Guerra 
and his men were feeling cheerful, even 
hilarious, and that the leader asked him to 
invite any American reporters he might 
meet to drop in and make him a visit. He 
declared that he had done all he expected 
to do in making a manifestation against the 
train, and that his object was to worry the 
government rather than to take the risk of 
losing men in a pitched battle. 

Colonel Avalos, of course, marched his 
men over to the armored train and invited 
his reinforcements to come down on the 
ground. Careful scrutiny revealed only 
seven bullet-marks on the cars of the train. 

The united force marched up the hill to 
Consolacion and rested a few days. Then 
Colonel Avalos and his original command 
marched back to Pinar del Rio, and lived 
happy ever after; while the Foreign Legion 
and the artillery took the train again and 
returned to Havana. No attempt was made 
to pursue the retreating Guerra. None was 
needed—the government had made a demon- 
stration in force, and that was enough. 
How either side can hope to conquer the 
other by such campaigning as this is a 
problem too deep for the Northern mind. 

The most cheerful man in the army after 
the battle was Curly Johnson, the hero of 
the machine-gun; yet even he had his mo- 
ments of depression. 

“T showed ’em all T wuz a brave man 
whin dey come a-chargin’ down on me ’cross 
dem hills,” he said, in a rasping and thirsty 
voice that suggested a trunk being dragged 
across an unplaned floor; ‘an’ so Cap’n 
Webster he up ’n’ p’moted me_ corp’r’l, 
yassir. But Cap’n Webster, he wouldn't 
give me tain saints ter buy gin with, no-o- 
0-0-sir.” 

A coin passed. Two minutes later Cap- 
tain Webster caught Curly in the café end 
f a little department- -store, and reproached 
him for not setting a good example to his 
men. 

“Lawd, cap’n,” Curly protested, “ain’t I 
sot ’em a good ezample up on de roof er 
dat cyah? I ain’ settin’ no ezample now. I 
jus’ come in ter git whut my system’s a- 
pinin’ fer, an’ say, cap’n, ef I gotter keep 

‘dry all de time, please ’scuze me f’om bein’ 
corp'’l, yassir.” 





The Better Fourth 


Huspanp (crossly). “Why do you have 
all our bills presented once a week instead 
of on the 1st?” 

Wire. “ Because you told me not to haye 
them large,” 
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pay and has a poor chance of doing 
better. Expert accountants earn from 
two to five times as much as the 
ordinary book-keeper and work much 
shorter hours. Be your own boss, , We 
will teach you expert accounting and 

auditing at your home and in your spare 
moments at the trifling cost of a dime a 

| day. References to the best men in 
your own town. Established 18 years. 
Write for particulars, 
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TRACY, WHO WON FIRST PLACE IN 


THE TRIALS, 


ROUNDING THE PERILOUS “HAIRPIN TURN * WHERE THE COURSE MAKES A SHARP U 
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LE BLON, WINNER OF 


SECOND 


PLACE, IN HIS 115 HORSE-POWER THOMAS CAR. LE BLON WAS 22M. 40 S. BEHIND TRACY 
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CHRISTIE, WINNER OF FIFTH PLACE, 


“ SKIDDING ” AT THE CRUCIAL ~ HAIRPIN TURN.” CHRISTIE'S TIME WAS 6 H. 20 M. 34 3-5 S. 


WINNERS IN THE VANDERBILT CUP ELIMINATION TRIALS 


THE ELIMINATION RACE TO 
90 HORSE-POWER LOCOMOBILE. 
DRIVING A 60 HORSE-POWER 
POWER CIIRISTIE, FIFTH. 


THIS WEEK. THESE FIVE MEN WILL 


HAYNES CAR. 
TRACY'S TIME OVER THE 297.1-MILE COURSE WAS 327 MINUTES. IN 


STANTS FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP WAS WON BY JOSEPH TRACY, IN A 


DETERMINE TIE AMERICAN CONTE 
HERBERT LE BLON CAME, IN SECOND IN A 115 HORSE-POWER THOMAS, WITH H. N. HARDING THIRD, 
LYTLE, IN A 120 HORSE-POWER TOLEDO, WAS FOURTH, AND CHRISTIE, IN A 50 IIORSE- 


THE ACTUAL 
DEFEND TIE VANDERBILT TROPHY AGAINST THE CRACK DRIVERS EUROPE IAS SENT OVER 
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The Future in America 
(Continued from page 1422.) 
throughout this journey. After all, does 
this magnificent appearance of beginnings 
which is America, convey any clear and cer- 
tain promise of permanence and fulfilment 
whatever? Much makes for construction ; 
agreat wave of reform is going on, but will 
it drive on to anything more than a break- 
ing impact upon even more gigantic uncer- 
tainties and dangers? Is America a giant 
childhood or a gigantic futility—a mere 
latest phase of that long succession of ex- 
periments which has been and may be for 
interminable years—may be, indeed, alto- 
ether until the end—man’s social history? 
I can’t now recall how our discursive talk 
settled towards that, but it is clear to me 
that I struck upon a familiar vein of thought 
in the President’s mind. He hadn't, he said, 
an effectual disproof of any pessimistic in- 
terpretation of the future. If one chose to 
say America must presently lose the impetus 
of her ascent, that she and all mankind 
must culminate and pass, he could not con- 
cusively deny that possibility. Only he 

chose to live as if this was not so. 

This remained in his mind. Presently he 
reverted to it. He made a sort of apology 
for his life against the doubts and_ scepti- 
cisms that, IT fear, must be in the back- 
ground of the thoughts of every modern man 
who is intellectually alive. He mentioned a 
little book of mine, an early book full of 
the deliberate pessimism of youth, in which 
I drew a picture of a future of decadence, 
of a time. when constructive effort had 
fought its fight and failed, when the inevit- 
able segregations of an individualistic sys- 
tem had worked themselves out and all the 
hope and vigor of humanity had gone for- 
ever. The descendants of the workers had 
become etiolated, sinister, and subterranean 
monsters; the property-owners had de- 
generated into a hectic and feebly self-indul- 
gent race, living fitfully amidst the ruins 
of the present time. He became gesticu- 
latory, and his straining voice a note higher 
in denying this as a credible interpretation 
‘of destiny. With one of those sudden move- 
ments of his, he knelt forward in a garden 
chair—we were standing before our parting 
beneath the colonnade—and addressed me 
very earnestly over the back. clutching it. 
and then thrusting out his familiar gesture, 
a hand first partly open and then closed. 

“Suppose. after all.” he said, slowly, 
“that should prove to be right, and it all 
ends in your butterflies and morlocks. That 
doesn’t matter now. The effort’s real. It’s 
worth going on with. It’s worth it. It’s 
worth it—even then.” ... 

I can see him now and hear his unmusieal 
voice saying, “ The effort—the effort’s worth 
it.” and see the gesture of his clenched hand 
and the—how can I. describe it? — the 
friendly peering look of his face, like a 
man with the sun in his eyes. He sticks in 
my mind as that, as a many symbol of the 
creative will in man, in its limitations, its 
doubtful adequacy, its valiant persistence 
amidst perplexities and confusions. He 
kneels out, assertive against his setting— 
and his setting is the White House with a 
background of all America. 

I could almost write with a background of 
all the world—for I know of no other a tithe 
so representative of the creative purpose, 
the good will in men as he. I mean that in 
no spirit of gross flattery. In his undisci- 
plined hastiness, his limitations, his preju- 
dices, his unfairness, his frequent errors, 
just as much as in his force, his sustained 
courage, his integrity, his open intelligence, 
he stands for his people and his kind. 

THE END. 














His Lordship’s Amidship 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE. tells a story of the 
Bishop of Rochester, England, the divine 
who was so fond of cricket that he used to 
play the game with an expert local team. 

It appears that one day when the Bishop 
was batting the bowler pitched very wide. 

Please keep the ball in the parish!” 
commanded the Bishop, testily. 

The. next ball the bowler sent in aught 
the right reverend gentleman full in the 
Waistband, whereupon the bowler observed: 

“T think that’s somewhere about the dio- 
cese, my lord.” 
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The Closet of Health |jj/} 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the “‘Sy-CLo”’ has a double cleansing action, a*com- 
bination of flush from above and a powerful pump like pull from below. The 
downward rush of water creates a vacuum into which the entire contents of the 
bowl is drawn with irresistible sy phonic force. 

The material of the Sy-CLo Closet is heavy white china,hand moulded into a 
single piece without joint or seam ; its surface cannot chip off nor crack, and is 
unaffected by acid, water or wear. 

The name“‘Sy-CLo”’ on a closet guar- 
antees thatit is made under thedirection 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling 
Company, ofthe best materials, and with 
the aid of the best engineering skill, and 
has the united endorsement of eighteen 
of the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘Household Health” sent 
free if you mention the name of your 
plumber. 

Lavatories of every design made of 
the same material as the Sy-CLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
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and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
Cats erareumie, Cok Gea Ave. 208 St. SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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Books for Women 


FAMILY LIVING 
ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house: 
wives. It contains just the things that all 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 


$1.25 


HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


What to do in all parts of the house on every 
day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
dinners, etc. 


$1.00 
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(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


5 all-Po inted Pens 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-PoInTED 


pes are more durable, andare ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2§ cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO.,99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 











For All Ages 


ist—‘' The Infant in the Nurse’s Arms.” 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best milk- 
food for the baby is proved by thousands of 
healthy infants everywhere. It is pure, rich milk, 
so modified and enriched with the extract of se- 
lected malted grains as to be easily digested by 
the weakest stomach. Ready at a moment’s no- 
tice by simply stirring in water. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A health- 
ful, invigorating food drink for everybody, from 
infancy to old age. A glassful taken hot before 
retiring induces restful sleep. 

A sample, vest-pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
giving many valuable recipes, sent free, if men- 
tioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
London, Montreal, 

England. Canada. 
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Made by the slow and costly 
pot-still method, and protected 
by this label “*~ “*» % 
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Keeping the Navy Up to Date 


UNITED STATES naval officers do not admit - 


that the monster -battle-ships planned by 
Great Britain and Italy are necessarily mor 
effective than war-ships of the Connecticut 
Louisiana. and Michigan-South Carolina 
types. Now that fuller details have reached 
here regarding the Cuniberti battle-ship 
with which Italy expects to outclass the 
Dreadnought, there is less disposition than 
ever to overestimate -the importance of 
Italy’s move. 

The assumption that the biggest battle 
ship can whip one of a few hundred tons 
smaller, leaves out of account the matter of 
seamanship, brains, courage, marksmanship. 
and relative efficiency. American war-ships 
may not be as big as -the biggest, but in 
personnel and equipment they equal any- 
thing afloat. 

Our newest war-ships have a_ steaming 
radius of 5000 miles, much greater than that 
of any other battle-ships afloat. This is a 
very important element in the fighting effi 
ciency of all war-vessels, and one in which 
the large English and Italian battle-ships 
are likely to fail. 


Doctoring Wood 


AN official of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in discussing the growing scarcity of 
the different woods in the United States, 
and the imitations being used by various 
manufacturing concerns, recently said: 

“The practice of impregnating wood with 
fluid substances has been practised for a 
long time, and has been done for many 
economical purposes, but powerful forcing 
machines and prolonged action were neces- 
sary for practical results. Now a French 
authority comes to the front with a discovery 
whereby various fluids required are absorbed 
by the tree by the operations of nature itself. 
The effectiveness of the process can be easily 
<dlemonstrated by sprinkling the soil in which 
a white hyacinth or other white flower is 
growing with the juice of the Phytolaca 
decandra, when the white blooms assume 
in a few hours a red color. 

“ For coloring purposes the method most 
practised is to place the bottom of a trunk 
of a tree in the fluid you wish to have ab- 
sorbed, and in a few days it will be found 
that the liquid has ascended to the highest 
point. The tree should be cut while full of 
sap, and the liquid you wish aspired will 
invade all the texture except the heart. 
The applicability of the method to many 
cases will be seen at once. 

“It is not necessary that a cut tree should 
retain all its branches. A single branch 
with undisturbed leaves at the top is sulli- 
cient to produce the circulation and ascen- 
sion of the fluid. Nor is it absolutely neces- 
sary to fell the tree. A cavity made with 
an axe, or dividing a large part of its sub- 
stance with a saw, will suffice. In placing 
the liquid in contact with the cavity it will 
be rapidly absorbed. 

“The ingredient for giving durability to 
wood and for preserving it from dry or wet 
rot is pyrolignite of iron. ‘To render wood 
incombustible or to prevent shrinking or 
swelling from dryness and moisture, chloride 
of calcium and the mother water of salt 
marshes or works are used. 

“Colors are given by preparations which 
will affect the wood directly, or the sub- 
stances previously introduced. Thus, the 
pyrolignite of iron having been used, the 
color of ebony is produced by saturating the 
tree with a tanning matter which will dye 
the whole black. The first liquid is 5° 
affected as to be converted into what might 
be called ink.” 


Either or Ayther 


Two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, stood look- 
ing at bricklayers who were working on @ 
building that was being erected, when the 
following conversation was overheard: 

Mixer. “ Pat, kin yez tell me what kapes 
them bricks together?” b 

Pat. “Sure, Mike; it’s the mortar. 

Mike. “ Not by a dom sight; that kapes 
them apart.” 
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- wet on * oe th — ne a bt Sy = ga “ys ANY OF THE 80 DIFFERENT DESIGNS | { Elastic throughout, dura- 
sick-bay, refrigerator, closets, and _ store INEIT is and otter 
phere rooms. The spar deck will contain the pilot- NEITHER SIZE, ROUND OR SQUARE. { Yield to every motion of 
S ste house, large chart-room, and a spare state- ON SALE AT the body. ; 
wie room for the commanding officer in heavy | » RET: dee 5 ~~" gee and 
= weather. : . AIL @ Invisible Drawers support. 
hich Motive power will be furnished by a main | STORES Price 50c { At all stores or 
Bathe engine of the triple expansion, vertical in- ‘ (Send dealer’s name} by mall postpaid 
sub- verted type of pr does, 1700 horse-power, Peng vont cogs Agents everywhere. COMMON SENSE | New York Office, 31 W. Union Sq. 
4 driving a single built-up steel screw pro- | S PROMPTLY FILLED. SUSPENDER CO. } Factory, Morristown, N. J. 
: ra peller 10 feet 6 inches in diameter. It is’ | 






a estimated that this power will maintain a 
oy’ speed of twelve knots an hour. In addition 





THIS FREE BOOK TELLS ABOUT A NEW FOOD 
























s so ‘ rs > 
soht to the most improved life-saving apparatus 
jig “ ‘ ‘ 
ugh and derelict-destroying equipment of mod- D tite d things to eat?. Would be healt! d dl > Would 
ss ‘ it os : POSES : o you like good things to eat? ould you be healthy and strong and happy? ou 
ern ty pe, there will be an elec ti 1€ light plant you become acquainted With a new food—one that is delicious, appetizing, healthful ? 
furnishing sufficient current for a twenty- ., Vyvola Ripe Olives are the ripe fruit from the sun-kissed olive trees of California. 
inch ‘seareh-light. ‘There will be a wireless tif oh pl ig pd A a 
outfit and a telephotos. A combination fire you get health-giving olive oil, without the olive-oil taste. 
a ee as ee P Lyvolas are new. You.have never eaten them. They are not like the ripe olive 
F > y ‘ F eo" t yi pe olives 
and wrecking pump w ill ’ be installed, und heretofore placed upon the market. ‘They are delightfully delicious, and they will make 
look- the distilling apparatus will have a capacity your table the talk ‘of your commen: ie’, are cheaper than green olives, totally 
of 3500 gallons i wentv-four hours. different and infinitely better. Their beautiful port wine purple color makes them,an 
on a ha de in t ( ty four ur f . attractive d@sh; their rich nutty flavor pleases the most jaded palate, and their nutri- 
the According to estimates, the hull will cost \ tive properties make them an absolutely perfect health food. 
$100,000 and the steam machinerv $98,500. \ _. Write for our free booklet and let us tell you all about them. It is beautifully 
‘ It is al sti ted that the e = aoric \ illustrated and printed in colors. Write at once if you want the book. Our supply of 
capes , IS also estimatec at the entire wor \ Lyvolas from this year’s crop is necessarily limited and we shall send out only a 
will cost $247,000. \ limited number of these books. 
The vessel will be built in a plain s 
stantial manner, with clear pl poe gow LYVEEA, GEAR GOMPAMY. Dept. sce B, Rochester; N. ¥. 
apes Stantié é ’ 
mouldings. 
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THE VILLAGE JUSTICE. 
(With apologies to H. W. Longfellow) 





“Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village justice stands; 
And he supreme as man can be, 
With law in his sinewy hands; 
And the speeding chauffeur must obey 
His just and stern commands.’”’—A. B. W. 


ELECTRO 
~ SILICON 


Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 
Send your address for 1» FREE SAMPLE, or 
15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 
Grocers sell it. 
Tue ELectRO Si1icon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 








TRY IT ON YOUR 
BROILED LOBSTER.|M@ 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 














A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, 
traps of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, 
bait recipes, and methods of caring for furs. Numerous 
illustrations embellish the text, and information is given 
about the habits of birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of 
convenient size for carrying on trips. 


Iifustrated. 300 Pages. Price $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 








HUNTER 


BALTIMORE , 


RYE 





THIS TRADE-MARK 
REPRESENTS THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE, THE 
AMERICAN GENTLE- 
MAN'S WHISKEY. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Dr, Lavendar’s People 























EVANS: 


You may 
stand the bottle 
upside down, 
or lay it 
on its side, 
or shake it up, 
or shake it 
down— 
it stays the 
same inside. 





No Sediment. 


_ALE 














By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 


“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 
all country parsons, with the possible 
{only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Balzac’s Village Priest.” 
—Ilnterior (Chicago). 

The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
are in close sympathy with the text. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


OPI J M and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 








No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 





@ Nine Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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